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THE STALLS OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
GOLDEN FLEECE IN THE CORO OF THE 
CATHEDRAL OF BARCELONA, 

By the original statutes of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece (articles xx., xxi., xxii.) it was clearly 
the intention of its founder, Philip, Dake of Bur- 
gundy, that the Chapel of the Dukes at Dijon 
should be the chef liew of the order; in fact, 
should be to it what the Chapel of St. George at 
Windsor is to our own Order of the Garter. But 
article xxii., which reserved to the sovereign the 
tight to convene the knights and hold the triennial 
chapter “en tel lieu que le souverain fera para- 
vant sgavoir par temps competent et raisonnable 
selon la distance des lieux,” naturally caused the 
disregard of the original intention, and in fact 
there was held at Dijon only one out of the 
twenty-three chapters which took place before 
the Papal authority dispensed altogether with 
the obligation of chapteral elections. The other 
twenty-two were held wherever it best suited the 
convenience of the sovereign—at Bruges, Ghent, 
or elsewhere in the Low Countries; and the long 
series of contemporary escutcheons of the illustrious 
Chevaliers de la Toison d’Or which still remain at 
Dijon, Brussels, Bruges, Ghent, the Hague, and 
Barcelona form pages in a Libro d’Oro of the 


highest interest to the historian and the genealo- 
gist. Of these series only one, that which re- 
mains at Dijon, has, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, been described in print. It is to be found in 
Favyn’s Thédtre d’ Honneur et de Chevalerie, tome ii. 
(Paris, 1620); but I have made use of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by holiday trips to jot down in 
my note-books most (if not all) of the others which 
remain, and it is possible that if the matter be of 
interest to the readers of “N. & Q.” these, with a 
few brief annotations, may at fitting intervals find 
a home in its pages. 

The present paper contains the series in the 
cathedral at Barcelona. It is, I think, of great 
interest as being a contemporary record of the 
only chapter ever held in Spain, the country 
which is most generally associated in the present 
day with this illustrious order, though it is still 
conferred by the head of the house of Austria. 

It was during his first visit as sovereign to his 
Spanish dominions that Charles I. (better known 
by the imperial title to which he shortly after- 
wards attained, as the Emperor Charles V.) re- 
ceived at Barcelona intelligence of the death of 
his grandfather the Emperor Maximilian, who had 
himself been not merely a Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, but by his marriage with Mary, Duchess 
of Burgundy, the actual sovereign of the order 
during her lifetime. 

The emperor's decease tock place on January 1, 
1519, and on March 5 the young King of Spain, 
then just commencing his twentieth year, delighted 
and dazzled his Catalonian subjects by the brilliant 
spectacle of a chapter of the order beld amid the 
architectural glories of their magnificent cathe- 
dral, at which two kings, those of Norway and 
Poland, were installed as Knights of the Golden 
Fleece. For that ceremony large escutcheons with 
the arms of the then knights of the order were 
painted upon the backs of the fine stalls of the Coro, 
and remain, to all appearance, just as they were then 
depicted. The cathedral at Barcelona is, so far as 
my experience goes, the darkest of the Spanish 
cathedrals, in which the “dim religious light” 
prevails toan extent to which we in other countries 
are quite unaccustomed. This made it a matter 
of some little difficulty to decipher accurately the 
blazons on the stalls. But the works of Maurice 
and Chifilet have enabled me to correct a few 
obvious errors, and if future travellers can add 
information, or supply further corrections, no one 
will be better pleased than the writer of the present 
paper. 
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The Return. 
Charles I. of Spain, &c, The Sovereign. 
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6, Jean Manuel oon eee 

7. Jacques, Comte de Hornes one — * 

8. Henry, Comte de Nassau ... ons 

9. Frederick, Count Palatine ... one oe 
10. Guy, Comte de Montreuil ... on ae, 
11, Laurent de Gorrevod ose 
12, Jacques de Gavre ... ove 
13. Antoine de Lalain ... ose 
14. Charles de Lannoy ... ove 
15. Michel von Wolkenstein .... 142, 
16, Wilhelm von Rappolstein ... evs 
17, Jean, Vicomte de Leyden ... ot ws 2 
18. Francois, Comte d’Espinoy 
19, Fadrique de Toledo, Duc d’Alva ... we 150. 
20, Diego de Mendoga, Duc del’Infantado ... 152. 
21. Alvaro de Zuiliga, Duc de Bejar ... 
22. Fernand, Comte de Cardona . 156, 


23, Fadrique Henriquez, Comte de Modica ... 153, 


re Occupied by the Bishop's throne. 


The stalls consist of twenty-six on either side 
of the choir, without counting those in the “ re- 
turns” facing east, four in number on either 
side. In St. George’s Chapel at Windsor these, 
as it will be remembered, are occupied by the 
Knights of the Garter of royal descent, but at 
Barcelona they were reserved for the sovereign 
aad his suite. The stall of the first knight (our 
own Henry VIII.) was thus the first in the long 
line of twenty-six on the south, or decani, side 
of the Coro. 

Of the four stalls on this, the sovereign’s side, 
the third is that really occupied by Charles. 
On the back of the first is painted, upon an azure 
ground, semé of the flames and fusils which com- 
pose the collar of the order, the royal badge of 
the Columns of Hercules, with the motto “ Plus 
ultra.” In the second and fourth, also on a blue 
ground, is a long enumeration of the royal titles 
in letters of gold, very much as set out in Chifflet 
at p. 75. The third, or royal, stall has emblazoned 
on it the full arms of Charles as King of Spain, 
Duke of Burgundy, &c., surrounded by the collar 
of the order, and timbred with a royal helm sur- 
mounted by the tower crest of Castile. The angle 
of the stalls is bevelled off, and occupied by a com- 
partment the size of a stall, on the back of which 
is an inscription commemorative of the chapter, be- 
tween two smaller compartments, on each of whieh, 
on the usual azure ground, is depicted the Bur- 
gundian badge of the rabot, or plane, surrounded 
by golden flames. The reservation of this large 
space gave full room for the sovereign and his 
attendants. 

I now proceed to describe the sonthern 
stalls, remarking first of all that all the shields 
are surrounded by the collar of the order. 
With scarcely an exception all have crests and 
helmets, the mantlings of which are invariably or 
and gules. 

1, The first stall bears the insignia of our King 
Henry VIIL, the well-known arms, Quarterly, 


1 and 4, France; 2 and 3, England; with the 
royal helm and crest of England. While Priace 
of Wales, Henry had been elected a Knight of 
the Order (in which his number was 115) at its 
seventeenth chapter, held at Middleburgh in Zea- 
land in the year 1505. 

2. The second stall bears the royal arms of 
Portugal, Arg., five escutcheons in cross az., each 
charged with as many plates in saltire ; the whole 
within a bordure of Castile, Gu., thereon seven 
castles or. Crest, out of a coronet a dragon 
issuant, with wings expanded, or. Emmanuel, 
King of Portugal and the Algarves (No. 140), was 
the first of the twenty knights created by Charles 
V. on his accession to the throne of Spain, in 
extension of the original number of the order. 

3. The third stall was left vacant. It was to 
be filled in the course of the day by the installa- 
tion of King Christiern II. of Denmark, who 
was present in person. He had espoused in 1515 
Isabella of Austria, sister of the sovereign, and 
daughter of Philip I. of Spain and his wife 
Queen Juana. 

4. Hugues de Melun, Vicomte de Gand, Seig- 
neur de Hendine et de Caumont (No. 106). Azure, 
seven bezants (3, 3, 1), and a chief or. Crest, 
out of a mural crown a bull’s head or, the neck 
azure, thereon seven bezants as in the arms. This 
noble was elected a Chevalier of the Order at the 
chapter held at Mechlin in 1491, and was con- 
sequently the senior knight at the chapter of 
Barcelona. His grandfather Jean was also a 
Knight of the Order (No. 28). He had himself ren- 
dered great services to the Archduke Maximilian 
in his conflict with the citizens of Ghent, was 
governor of Dendremont, and in 1501 accom- 
panied the Archduke Philip and the Princess 
Juana on their journey to Spain. 

5. Philippe, Bastard de Bourgogne, Admiral 
of the Netherlands, Seigneur de Sommerdijck 
(No. 111). Or, the quartered arms of Burgundy 
en chevron, viz., Quarterly, 1 and 4, Burgundy 
modern, ¢.¢., France ancient within a bordure 
goboné arg. and gu. 2, Per pale, 1, Burgundy 
ancient, Bendy of six or and az, a bordure gu.; 
2, Brabant, Sa., a lion ramp. or, armed gu. 3, 
Per pale, 1, Burgundy ancient, as before; 2, 
Limburg, Arg., a lion ramp. gu., queue fourchée, 
armed and crowned or. Over all Flanders, Or, 
a lion ramp. sa., armed gu. Crest, an owl or 
(Votseau duc). Philippe was one of the illegitimate 
sons of Philip, Dake of Burgundy, and having 
distinguished himself in the wars of his time he 
was elected Chevalier of the Order in 1501. He 
afterwards took holy orders, and in 1516, on the 
resignation of Philip IV., Margrave of Baden, was 
elected Bishop of Utrecht, in which capacity he 
waged war against the Duke of Guelders, who 
had seized his town of Swolm. He died in 1524. 


(See Vree, Géndalogie des Comtes de Flandre, 
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tome ii. pp. 405-6, and add the date of his elec- 
tion, omitted in Potthast, Wegweiser durch die 
Geschichtswerke des Europdischen Mittelalters, 
Supplement, p. 433, Ixxxvii., Bischdfe von 
Vtrecht.) 

6. Jean Manuel, Seigneur de Belmonte de 
Campos and de Zebrico de !a Torre (No. 119). 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Manuel, Gu., a right hand 
fessways proper, winged or, and holding a drawn 
sword in pale of the second ; 2 and 3, Leon, Arg., 
a lion ramp. gu. (or purpure), crowned or. Crest, 
aright arm habited az., brandishing a sword ppr. 
The son of Jean Manuel de Villena by Aldonce 
de Figueroa, he held several high employments, 
and was ambassador of Spain at the Papal Court. 
He received the dignity of Grandee of Spain, and 
in 1505 was elected a Knight of the Order. He 
died in 1535, and is buried in the chapel of St. 
Paul in the Dominican monastery of Penafiel. 

7. Jacques, Comte de Hornes (No. 121). Or, 
three hunting horns gu. viroled arg. Crest, a 
pointed round hat erm., the lower part bordered 
with the heads of peacocks’ feathers ppr. Son of 
Jacques, second count, by Jeanne de Grutuse 
(daughter of Louis de Bruges, Prince of Steen- 
huyse, &c., Chevalier de la Toison d’Or, created 
Earl of Winchester in 1472, which dignity he 
surrendered in 1499), he was elected a Knight of 
the Order in 1505. 

8. Henry, Comte de Nassau (No. 122). Quaar- 
terly, 1 and 4, Nassau, Az. billetté, a lion ramp. 
or; 2 and 3, Vianden, Gu, a fess arg. Crest, 
out of a hedge or, two wings ‘addorsed, per fess sa. 
and arg. He was son of John, Count of Nassau, by 
Isabel of Hesse, and was Chamberlain, ambassador 
in France, and General of the Armies of the Em 
peror in his war with that country. He was 


elected Knight of the Order in 1505. By es 


second marriage with Claude de Chalon, siste 
and heiress of Philibert, Prince of Orange, tha 


principality came to the house of Nassau. (Seg? 


Triers, Einleitung zu der Wapenkunst, pp. 29 
et seq., 
Preussischen Wappens, p pp. 70-82.) 

J. Woopwarp 


Montrose. 
(To be continued.) 


LIEUTENANT FELTON. 
(See 3" S. viii. 121.) 

Time can never obliterate the interest atta 
to the dark deed which raised John Felton 9 
unenviable notoriety he attained in the hist aS. f 
England. He was no ordinary assassin w@mmpis 
victim no ordinary mortal. Whilst anti 
are disputing as to which of two rival kni 
used to slay that “ high and mighty prince 
Duke of Buckingham,” and whence it came, tie 

history of the unhappy man who bought thy 


and Grote, Geschichte des Konigliqaas 


with a murderous intent, and who wielded it so 
well, remains a mystery. As is well known, Felton 
was the younger son of a younger branch of one 
of the oldest families in Suffolk. A gentleman by 
birth, he was also a gentleman by profession, being 
the subaltern officer in a company of foot. These 
meagre facts have been recorded by all our his- 
torians; but none, so far as I know, has yet dis- 
covered—or at all events thought fit to make 
known—the fact that Felton served as alieutenant 
in the army sent to Cadiz in the year 1625 under 
General Sir Edward Cecil. This is an important 
link in the story, as, besides undergoing many 
miseries in that most disastrous expedition, Felton 
was one of the large batch of officers who were kept 
waiting for their pay for nearly a year and a half. 
Felton served in the Cadiz expedition as a lieu- 
tenant in Sir Edward Cecil’s regiment, which was 
known as the Lord Marshal’s regiment, Cecil being 
Lord Marshal of the Army and Admiral of the Fleet. 
Of the ten regiments employed in this expedition 
Cecil’s was the second. The first regiment was 
the Duke of Buckingham’s, commanded in his 
absence by Sir John Proud. All the regiments 
(except the Duke’s) were composed of eleven com- 
panies, and each company was officered by a cap- 
tain, lieutenant, and ensign. The tenth captain 
on the list in Cecil’s regiment was Capt. Edward 
Leigh, and the tenth lieutenant was “ ffelton.”* 
Now for my proofs that this “ ffelton” was the 
Felton who assassinated Buckingham. At the 
Bjecord Office—S. P. Domestic, Charles I., Ixviii. 

June (?), 1627—is a list of officers suggested 
¢r employment in the Isle of Rhé expedition. 
> eng the persons named, “John Felton, lieu- 
nt to Capt. Lee [sic], who died in Ireland, is 
itor for a company. He stands in the list 
utenant, but now petitions. Much recom- 
ded by Sir W. Uvedale.” From this extract 
quite evident that Felton had served in Ire- 
, and that his captain was lately dead. There 
ih letter among the State Papers (Domestic 

ies) from Sir Edward Cecil (who had been 
ated Viscount Wimbledon in November, 1625) 
Mr. Nicholas, Buckingham’s secretary, dated 
| May 1, 1627, in which he encloses a list of officers 
pvho had come out of Ireland to serve in the Cadiz 


: | expedition, with the amount of pay still due to 
oy for their five months’ employment. 


In this 
‘flist the name of “ ffelton” is found among the 
| lieutenants, and it is noted that he had only re- 
ceived one month’s pay, which was 21/, Thus had 
| this poor subaltern been kept waiting nearly a 
year and a half for a sum of 84/. This fact speaks 
for itself. A memorandum among the State Papers 


, | for 1627 (Domestic Series), endorsed ‘‘ Nicholas’s 
;| minutes of business to be brought before the 


ri. 4)" * See a list of the officers employed in the Cadiz ex- 
7 | pedition in Glanville’s Journal of the Voyage to Cadiz in 
P | 1625, printed fer the Camden Society, 
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Council by Buckingham, May 2,” contains the 
following intelligence :— 
“ There are here in town about 103 captains, lieutenants, 
and other officers that came out of Ireland (being part 
of the army that returned from Cadiz), who are here in 
at want and do much importune for their pay. Tho 
ord Wimbledon hath sent a list of all these officers, 
where he hath set down what pay every one hath re- 
ceived, and how much more every one is to bave for five 
months’ entertainment.” 
On June 27 the fleet, with 6,000 soldiers bound 
for the Isle of Rhé, sailed out of Stokes Bay. 
Felton went with it as an officer in Sir James 
Ramsay’s regiment. But he did not go as a cap- 
tain; his petition for promotion had been refused. 
The Spanish proverb says, that “to serve in the 
army without promotion is one of the three 
worst things in life”; but not to be paid for one’s 
services is the greatest wrong of all. The promo- 
tion which Buckingham refused to Felton was 
bestowed by the duke on one of his own friends, 
The expedition to the Isle of Rhé was as 
disastrous in its results as the Cadiz expedition, 
of which it was the counterpart. The bullets of 
the French wrought sad havoc among the English 
troops, and Felton’s captain was slain. Again did 
Felton petition for his promotion, which meant 
eight shillings a day pay instead of three, and 
again he was refused. It is said that when he 
represented to the duke that he had not the 
means to live, the duke told him he might hang 
himself if he could not live. This injustice caused 
Felton to leave the army in disgust. There was 
about 80/. due to him for his pay in this last ex- 
pedition, but not a penny could he get. Poverty, 
idleness, and a naturally “ melancholick nature,” 
as Lord Clarendon terms it, magnified the wrongs 
he had received at the duke’s hands, The litera- 
ture with which he fed his morbid mind was 
that which painted Buckingham as the greatest 
enemy to his country. Felton soon became pos- 
sessed with the idea that he was the instrument 
chosen by God to rescue his country from the 
despot who misgoverned it. In this state of 
fanatical enthusiasm he committed the dark deed. 
His bitter repentance for his crime before he was 
executed affords abundant proof that he was not 
a fanatic of the ordinary kind, for a real fanatic 
would have gloried in the act to the very end of 
his life. Let us remember that Felton died lament- 
ing his crime and praying for forgiveness. 
Cartes Dattoy. 
32, West Cromwell Road, 8. W, 


GIBRALTAR STREET NOMENCLATURE. 
The streets of this city for the most part bear 
English names, which are painted in the usual 
manner on the corners, and by which they are 
known by the garrison and English residents. 


names, which are in daily use amongst the Gibral- 
tarians. Many of these date from a period anterior 
to the capture of the fortress by the British, and 
may be considered of sufficient interest to be pre- 
served in the columns of “N. & Q.” I give the 
English first, followed by the Spanish, with the 
translation of the latter :— 


Arengo’s Lane; Callejon del Paldgio, Lane of the 
Palace, 

Bell Lane; Callejon del Lazareto, Lane of the Lazar 
House. 

Bomb House Lane; Callejon de la Bomba, Lane of the 
Bomb, or Pump. 

Boschetti’e Ramp; Escaléra del Espino, Stairs of the 
Thorn, 

Cannon Lane ; Tras la Iglésia, Behind the Church. 

Castle Street ; Calle de la Comedia, Street of the Comedy, 
or Theatre. 

City Mill Lane ; Callejon de Cureto Mio, (?). 

Civil Hospital Lane; Callejon de San Juan de Dios, Lane 
of St. John of God. 

Cloister Ramp; Callejon del Antiguo Baio, Lane of the 
Ancient Bath. 

Cornwall's Parade; Plaza de la Verdura, Place of the 
Garden Stuff. 

Church Street; Calle Real (part of), Royal Street, 

Convent Place ; Placalito del Convento. 

Cooperage Lane; Callejon de la Garloza, Lane of the 
Plane. 

College Lane; Callejon de Rizo, Lane of Velvet, or Curls, 

Crutchett’s Ramp; La Calera, The Lime Kiln. 

Don Place (called after the Governor, General Don). 

Danino’s Place; Patio de los Caballeros, Court of 
Knights 

Engineer Lane; Calle de los Cordoneros, Street of Laco- 
makers. 

Exchange Place, or Commercial Square; Plaza del 
Martillo, Place of the Hammer. 

Flat Bastion Road ; Senda del Méro, Path of the Moor. 

George's Lane; Calle del Vicario, Street of the Vicar. 

Governor's Street; Calle de los Cordineros, Street of 
sShoemakers. 

Governor’s Lane ; Callejon de San Francisco. 

Governor's Parade ; Plaza del Artilleria, Artillery Place. 

Gunners’ Lane; Callejon de los Cajoneros. 

Hargrave's Parade; Placalito de los Ingeniéros, Place 
of Engineers, 

Horse Barrack Lane; Patio del Catalano, Court of the 
Catalan. 

Hospital Ramp; Escaléro del Ospicio, Stair of the 
Hospital. 

Irish Town; Calle de Santa Aiia. 

King Street ; Callejon de la Paloma, Lane of the Dove. 

King’s Yard Lane ; Callejon del Horno del Rey, Lane of 
the King’s Furnace, 

Landport ; Puérta de la Tiérra. 

Main Street ; Calle Real (part of). 

Market Lane; Callejon dei Cantarero, Lane of Earthen- 

ware Dealers, 

Market Street ; Callejon de la Policia, Police Lane. 

New Mole Parade; Plaza del Tuerto, Place of the One- 


eyed. 
Old Mole ; Lengua del Diablo, Devil's Tongue. 
my Lane; Callejon de los Masones, Lane of 
Masons, 


Portuguese Town ; La Calera. 

Prince Edward's Gate ; Puerta del Gobernadér, Gate of 
the Governor. 

Prince Edward’s Ramp ; Cuesta de Carlo Maria, Hill of 


But besides these appellations there are Spanish 


Carlo Maria, 
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Prince Edward’s Road ; Camino del Principe. 

Secretary's Lane; Callejon del Alcalde, Lane of the 
Alcaide. 

South Port; Puerta de San Rosario. 

South Port Street ; Calle Real (part of), 

Town Range ; Calle de los Cuartéles, Barrack Street. 

Tuckey's Lane ; Callejon del Jarro, Lane of the Jar. 

Turnbull's Lane; Tras de los Cuartos, Behind the 

Chambers, 

Victualling Office Lane; Callejon de Peregil, Lane of 

Parsley. 

Waterport ; Puerta de la Mar. 

Waterport Street ; Calle Real (part of). 

It may be remarked that when the British cap- 
tured Gibraltar the city consisted of two long 
parallel streets, ranning north and south, which 
were connected by a number of smaller streets or 
lanes. One of these streets extended from the 
Land Port to the South Port, and was called Calle 
Real. It now bears four English names in dif- 
ferent portions, Waterport Street, Main Street, 
Church Street, and South Port Street. ‘Ihe other 
great street, Santa Aiia, is now called Irish Town, 
a small portion of its southern extremity being 
named Market Street. The city was anciently 
divided into three distinct parts, enclosed with 
walls, the gates of which were closed at night. 
One was called Villa Vieja (the old town), 
and stood on the present Casement Parade— 
this appears to have been the port and business 
portion of the place. The second district was 
named the Barcina, and extended from the Calle 
Santa Aja up the hill towards the Moorish Castle. 
It contained the residences of the aristocracy and 
of the principal inhabitants. The third portion, 
La Turba, lay to the south of the Old Alameda, 
which was the Grand Parade of the last century, 
and is the Commercial Square of to-day. Its 
population were the hot pollov of the city, its hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, and the word 
itself signifies “the crowd.” As tothe derivation 
of the name of the other district, La Barcina, I 
can say nothing, except that the word in Spanish 
means a sedge-net or a truss of straw. 

Another word that puzzled me for some time 
was given as a name for Convent Place. This 
word was ‘‘ Coquembotelle,” and I was informed 
by my Gibraltar friend that it was an English 
name. After a little patient research I found 
that a well-known tavern was formerly kept at 
the head of Convent Place, and was called the 
“Cock and Bottle,” and from this name the mys- 
terious word “ Coquembotelle” was evolved by 
the natives. R. Stewart Parrerson. 

Hale Crescent, Farnham, Surrey. 


Lupicrovs Biunper.—Allow me to register in 
“N. & Q.” the correction of a remarkable slip by 
an able and learned writer, due to an unfortunate 
neglect to consult an original authority, easily 
accessible. Dr. Whitaker published in his Loidis 
and Elmete a copy of the charter granted to the 


burgesses of Leeds in 1208, and thus (p. 8) 
gives one of the clauses of privilege, “ Nulla 
feemina dabit consuetudinem in burgo nostro pro 
servicio vendenda,” which he translates (p. 11), 
“No woman shall pay custom in our borough who 
is to be sold into slavery”; adding as a foot-note, 
“A very liberal concession truly! If a free 
woman sold herself (for such must be the meaning 
of the words) as a slave, the lord graciously re- 
mitted the toll due on such a transaction.” Dr. 
Whitaker thus sanctions the opinion that in the 
thirteenth century an Englishwoman could sell 
herself as a slave. But what was the fact? The 
privileges of Leeds granted by Maurice Paganel 
in 1208 were distinctly said to be those enjoyed 
by the burgesses of Roger de Lacy at Pentopt as 
granted in 1194. And if there was any doubt as 
to what those privileges were, what would have been 
easier than for Dr. Whitaker to have consulted 
the Pontefract charter, still in existence here. The 
words of De Lacy’s charter are “Pro cerevisia 
vendenda,” for selling beer; and the unfortunate 
substitution of “ servitio” for cerevisia occasioned 
this ludicrous blunder. I shall be obliged to any of 
your readers who will inform me if this perversion 
has hitherto been pointed out, and where. 

This reminds me of another singular mistake of 
the learned doctor, the correction of which is on 
record. In the same Loidis and Elmete, p. 219, 
when describing “The Yorkshire Tragedy,” he 
adds, “ Roger Dodsworth, who saw the execution, 
affirms that Mr. Calverly wasin priest’s orders, which, 
as he was the eldest son, is highly improbable.” 
But Dodsworth says (vol. clx. fo. 53), “I saw him 
executed in primo Jacobi ; he was prest,” refusing 
to plead, in order to save his estates. 

R. H. Hormes. 


Pontefract. 


Hven Sincietroy, THE PRINTER oF SPENSER’S 
“ CaLenpar.”—Dr. Grosart, in his 
most valuable and interesting Life of Spenser 
(printed for private circulation, 1882-4), writes :— 


“Tt is surely of the deepest interest to know that this 
Hugh Singleton was a Lancashire man. He was a 
member of a family which derived its surname from the 
Lancashire townships of Great and Little Singleton-in- 
the-Fylde, near Preston. There were several branches 
of the Singletons in the sixteenth century. One of these 
was the Singletons of Staining, a hamlet in the parish of 
Poulton-in-the-Fylde. In the Guild Roll of Preston for 
the Guild Merchant—a well-known local celebration—of 
1542, amongst the burgesses appear ‘George Singleton, 
Gent.,’ ‘ William Singleton his eon,’ and ‘ Hugh Singleton 
his [ William's] brother.’ Hugh Singleton was the second 
son of George Singleton, Gent., of Staining, and was only 
a youth in 1542; for he had younger brothers, Richard 
and Laurence, born after that date...... At the Preston 
Guild Merchant of 1562 Hugh Singleton has disappeared 
from the Roll of Burgesses, though his two surviving 
brothers and his four nephews, sons of William deceased, 
were then enrolled. This disappearance of Hugh Single- 
ton is explained by the fact that he had left Lancashire 
and ‘settled’ in London.” 
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Whilst I quite agree with Dr. Grosart that Hugh 
Singleton was a Lancashire man (or, at least, a 
descendant of one of the Singletons of that county), 
I am in a position to prove that the printer of the 
Shepheardes Calendar was not the son of George 
Singleton, of Staining. 

According to Dugdale’s Visitation in 1664-5, 
Hugh Singleton, the son of George Singleton, of 
Staining, married Mary, the sister and coheir of 
William Carleton, of Carleton (a powerful local 
family), and had issue a son, William. On 
Jan. 26, 1557/8, an ing. post mort. was taken at 
Wigan on the death of Laurence Carleton (son of 
William Carleton above named), and from this it 
appears that he was seised of Carleton Hall, and 
that by charter, dated June 20, 1554, he had 
granted the same to certain trustees, who were to 
hold it in trust to certain uses, with remainder 
to William Singleton, son of Hugh Singleton, 
deceased. In a case tried in the duchy court in 
1582/3, wherein John Singleton, the son of William 
Singleton, the eldest brother of Hugh, was defend- 
ant, the subject in dispute being Carleton Hall, the 
fact that both Hugh Singleton and William his son 
were then dead is fully set forth. 

The Shepheardes Calendar was printed in 1579, 
but Hugh Singleton was dead before 1557/8. 
Early in the seventeenth century there was a 
Hugh Singleton living at a farm called Whit- 
holme, in Poulton-le-Fylde. Possibly Spenser's 
printer may have been of this branch of the family. 

Referring to p. 423 of Dr. Grosart’s volume, I 
may say that the John Travers whose wife was 
Sarah Spenser (the poet’s sister) was the son of 
Brian Travers, of Pille, in the parish of Bishop- 
Tawton, in the county of Devon, and that no con- 
nexion has been traced between this and the 
Lancashire family of the same name. 

H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 


Ossotete Worps From THe TRELAWNY Papers. 
(See 6" S. ix. 246, 405, 478; x. 14, 26.)—“ Our 
bootes Roods will last but for next fishinge 
season.”—A_ boat’s road was a small rope used for 
mooring a boat, and seems to have been derived 
from the A.-S. rad, raed, ready, preparatory. 

“61. portledge.”—The word signifies the amount 
of a sailor’s wages for a voyage. 

In one letter it is mentioned that men were 
needed to manure the land, meaning to cultivate or 
handwork the land. Cf. Fr. maneuvre. The word 
was used at this time in the sense of to cultivate: 
“Had they duly manured [cultivated] those first 
practical notions and dictates of right reason” 
(South). 

“Som broad Cloth that they tooke in trucke.”— 
Skeat tells us that the origin of truck is un- 
known, but cites the French troquer and Spanish 
— to swap or barter, which is the meaning 

ere, 


**] Barvil.”—This is an apron of leather or oiled 
cloth, and is still used by the fishermen on the 
coast of Maine, where it retains its old name of 
barvel. 

*40 yards of good doulis.".—This was coarse 
linen manufactured in Brittany. 

“A firkine of gray sope and 3 or 4 Runinges 
for to make Chese.”—Grey soap was one of the 
famous productions of Bristol, its manufacture 
dating from a very early period. The author of 
English Worthies says that it was anciently made 
only in this city. “ Runinges” is Devonshire for 
rennet, 

“ 20 pair of halings hands,”—These were finger- 
less gloves, usually of coarse yarn, the palms some- 
times fortified with leather. They are still used by 
fishermen to protect their hands when hauling 
their lines. 

“1 stardell of 404 yards of Cap Cloth.”—The 
word stardell has reference to the board upon which 
the cloth was wound. 

“A Remlett of sope.”—Devonshire for remnant. 

“She hath twize gon a-mechinge in the woodes.” 
—That is, she hath twice gone a-hiding in the 
woods, The word miche is still used in this sense. 
Shakespeare uses it thus: “Shall the blessed sun 
of heaven prove a micher and eat blackberries ?” 

“The fish will dum rather in the house than out 
of doores."—The word dum is still occasionally 
heard in the provinces and along the Maine coast. 
It signifies that the fish will turn dark and mildew 
for want of sunshine. The etymology of the word 
seems to have reference to turning dark or dis- 
coloration. Dumps is in dialectal use for twilight, 
and dumb for darkness of colour. Thus Defce: 
“Her stern was painted a dumb white or dun 
colour.” 

“ New camnas of course nowells,”— Nowells were 
short, coarse threads, or waste, put into cloth to 
increase its thickness. By statute Jac. I. c. 18 
this was prohibited: “ No person shall put any 
noyles, thrums, &c., or other deceivable thing, into 
any broad woolen cloth.” 

“5 Road pannes.”—These were coarse clay pans. 
The word is from A.-S. rud, and denoted the 
colour of the pans, red, The principal works were 
in Staffordshire. James Painney Baxter, 

Portland, Maine, U.S. 


as 1s Spoxe.”—The following 
verbatim copy of a circular sent to a Yorkshire 
town a few weeks ago, seems too good to be ex- 
cluded from “N. & Q.”:— 


“Sir,—The Vienna Lager Yeast Factory is a new 
invention by which to produce fast Yeast and clear 
Yeast. For some years where the Lager goes, the Yeasts 
of Holland go back, as they are not so quick nor conserve 
80 well, nor so strong and pure. By special terms with 
the Railway, it can be sent to England at a rate that 
will permit her selling where Yeasts of the Netherlands 
and may be of France are now sold, but for fastness and 
force the Lager is the best. The quantity of the Lager 
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Yeast is at present but little, but it can grow soon. 
When a firm can be found who shall busy itself with the 
introduction of Lager Yeast in England, she will no 
doubt quite destroy the Holland Yeast by reason of her 
great speed and force...... When our sale grows to —— 
crates weekly we can send no more” ! 
Witrrep HarGrave. 
Sheffield, 


A Deata Warwina.—When blossom and fruit 
appear at one and the same time on one and the 
same tree, no matter what kind of tree it is, this 
fact is a certain sign that some one in the house- 
hold to which the tree belongs is about to die. 
My informant, a comfortable housekeeper and an 
earnest Protestant, knows of three such cases within 
the last seven years. One is the case of “our 
Jim,” in whose Salopian garden the phenomenon 
appeared, and his little boy, then perfectly well, 
straightway fell ill and died. Another is the case 
of an independent lady in the same county, who 
perished from a like cause, though, indeed, she 
was ailing when it happened, And in the third 
case our Polly’s mistress sickened and died, as all 
the neighbours know, in Suffolk, entirely through 
the abnormal conduct of a cruel cherry tree. 

A. J. M. 


ProresstonaL, oR Proressep, Beauties.—I 
thought the description of certain fair creatures, 
much in vogue a short time ago, as “ professional 
beauties ” had been one of entirely modern inven- 
tion. Happening, however, to turn over some of 
the numbers of the Spectator a few days ago, I 
lighted upon the following:—“ I shall recommend 
the following extract out of a friend’s letter to the 
professed beauties, who are a people almost as un- 
sufferable [sic] as the professed wits” (Spectator, 
No. 33, April 7, 1711). H. K. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tue Dopsworrn MSS.—It is probably well 
known to those who have made much use of this 
valuable collection that their present arrangement 
is not that which the author intended, or which 
corresponds with the character of the contents; 
but that, partly for convenience of binding two 
or more volumes together and partly from a mis- 
apprehension, his arrangement has been altogether 
set aside, though cross-references from such collec- 
tions as the Harleian (particularly 797 to 804) 
constantly bring it to mind. On examining his 
earliest volume—the A volume of the first quarto 


Jobnston, from Lord Fairfax, of parcels of the 
volumes as then distinguished by Dodsworth’s let- 
terings. Dr. Johnston’s borrowings seem to have 
consisted of (1) the volumes A to F; (2) those 
lettered G to N, omitting M; (3) O to Y, omit- 
ting P and X; (4) AA to KK; (5) the rest of that 
series and M, P, and X, which for some reason 
had not been borrowed with borrowings (2) and (3). 
Now, what I wish to call attention to is the fact 
that Dr. Johnston never returned these last three 
volumes (M, P, and X), but that M came into the 
library after the present numbering was com- 
pleted, so that it now appears as vol. 160; and 
that still later vol. 10 was “presented to the 
library” by Dr. Francis Drake (Eboracum), in 
1736. It is now numbered 161. P, however, 
seems not to have been returned by any one. It 
was a quarto, apparently about an inch and a 
half thick, and, to judge from its position in the 
series, would have been a “ miscellaneous collec- 
tion.” It is possible that, like M and X, it passed 
out of Dr, Johnston’s possession and was over- 
looked at the dispersion of his property, and that, 
like them, it may be recovered if special inquiry 
is made about it. Can any of your readers throw 
light on its fate ? 
Pontefract. 


Lanotry.—Prof. Skeat seems to be 
convinced by the arguments of Prof. Pearson that 
the author of Piers the Plowman was Langley, 
and not Langland (Clar. Press Series), mainly, 
I conceive, because Langland was not a name 
peculiar to the Midland Counties. But if the 
author was too humble to be ranked with the 
Langleys of Wychwood, he was also too humble 
for the Langleys of Salop, as they are most pro- 
bably of the same stock—“ the Lees or Leighs of 
Langley.” The Burnel de Langley family took 
this title on the marriage of Roger Lee de Langley 
with Joan, daughter of Edward Burnel, who died 
1 Henry IV., holding three parte of the manor 
of Langley, with the advowson of the chapel of 
Rokele. It is well known that at this period 
husbands took the names of their wives—e. g., 
John Segrave, alias De Norwich, alias Brother- 
ton—and also of their various estates, so that 
Roger Lee may have assumed the names Burnel 
and Rokele; and it is most probable that William 
de Langley, 1228 (Introd. p. xvi), was an ancestor 
of this family of Lees or Leighs, and not a depen- 
dent of the Burnel family. The Leighs had for 
their seal ten billets; and their crest was a trunk 
of a tree vert, with a squirrel gules sitting thereon, 
browsing on a nut-branch proper, which sets forth 
the calling of a forester. The Oxford and Salop 
Langleys have an additional proof of connexion 
in the constant use of Robert and Thomas for their 


series, now numbered 116—there will be found | names between 1200 and 1400; and both families 


on the fly-leaves at the commencement a series | come into historical notice at the same 
of memorandums of borrowings by Dr. Nathaniel | Thos. Langley of Wychwood 1213, 
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Lee de Langley 1250. It is curions to notice 
that the Langleys of Yorkshire are connected with 
the Ruckleys of the same county; and also that 


there were Robert Parterick, father, and his son, | 


Robert Parterick, both butchers (Introd. p. xvii), 
1400, who were benefactors to the parish church 


of St. Mary Woodbridge. What reference is | 
needed to see the statement of Bale in his British | 


Authors, 1557? V. B. Repstoye. 


Reoinatp West, Sixta Lonp pe 1a Warr | 


= Percy. — Reginald West, fifth Baron West 
and sixth Baron de la Warr (lord of the 
manor of Manchester), married Alianora Percy, 
daughter of a Henry Percy, who in most 
ery pedigrees is called Earl of Northumber- 
and, and who is generally identified with 
the second Earl of Northumberland. Collins’s 


Peerage (1812, vol. ii. p. 296), however, makes the 
wife of Lord West to be the daughter of the third 
earl—a pure absurdity. This third earl died in 
1461, leaving an infant son, whereas a son of Lord 
West was born as early as 1432; in fact, Lord 
West was born long before the third earl himself. 
One of your courteous lady correspondents, to 
whom I have writien on the subject, says it is im- 
possible that Lady West should be the daughter of 
the first earl ; further, that it is (at least) most 
improbable that her father was the second earl ; 
but that your correspondent is of opinion that the 
Henry Percy in question was none other than 
Hotspur, son of the first and father of the second 
earl. I will try to summarize your said corre- 
spondent’s arguments, and will first copy the 
pedigree accompanying her notes, and founded on 
authorities of the highest order :— 


Henry Percy, first—Alianora, ux.==Margaret, f. Ra’di de Neville; mar.=Maud, dau. and eventual heir of Tho. 
earl, et. twenty-six Henrici, 1345 | (1) Will. de Ros, 1339; (2) mar,con- Lord Lucy, b. 1343-5, mar, 1374-81; 


43 Bd. IIL. (Rot. Pat.) 


tract Oct, 20, 1358; d. 1372. 


s.p., her cousin being returned her heir. 


Henry Hotspur,=Elizahbeth, f. E’di Com’ Marchiz, 


(Mother died Dec., 1377.) 


Lord Percy. | b. 1371 (Foster) or 1375 (Nichols), 


Henry, second=-Alianora, f. Ra’di 1 Com’ Westmoreland, b. (at earliest probable) 1401. [Parents mar. 


arl, 


Had Alianora been the daughter of the first earl, | 


she must have been, if by his first wife, thirty- 
seven, or if by his second, at least twenty-two 
_ older than her husband. She cannot have 
en the daughter of his third wife, or she would 
have succeeded her mother in the Lucy estates. 

If Alianora’s father were the second earl, her 
mother must have been the eldest child of her 
parents—which it was almost certain she was not 
—and she could only even then be eighteen at 
her daughter’s birth; and Alianora must have 
been at least twenty years younger than her hus- 
band (a very unusual thing at that time), and at 
most only seventeen years older than her son. 
Lord West was born in 1394; Richard, his son 
and successor, in 1432. I should be obliged by 
whatever light your correspondents can throw on 


the question, Who was the Henry Percy, father | 


of Alianora, Lady West and La Warr? = Tint. 
[See 8, ix. 207, 296. ] 


Deatu oF Sir Crovpestey Saover. — In 
the Pall Mall Gazette of July 10 the date of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel’s death is given as October, 
1707. This is the date given in Haydn’s Dic- 
tionary of Biography; but in Chambers’s Book of 
Days, vol. ii. p. 623, and in The Student's Hume, 

. 564, he is described as having perished in the 

great storm,” November, 1703. Which of these 
dates is correct ? 


between Nov. 29, 1396, and Feb. 
Katherine almost certainly the eldest child. | 


13, 1897; brother Richard born 1400, and sister 


Apmirat Sir Srpvey Samira was born in 
Westminster in 1765. There are two lives of 
| him, one by Barrow, another by Howard. Does 
| either give the house in which he was born? Or, 
independently, some reader of “ N. & Q.” may of 
his own knowledge be able to name it. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


| Frexcn Caricatures.—Can any reader 
| favour me with the date, occasion of publication, 
| and any other particulars of two curious old 
French caricatures (doubtless copper-plates), which 
| I may describe as follows, viz.:—(1) A fish-like 
monster, with man’s head crowned, three crosses 
on crown; two feet, toes furnished with claws; 
trophy of arms, skull, &c., on side; small cannon 
| on back, the lettering of which is given verbatim: 


“Ce monstre marin a pareu, et a ésté prix a jranberk 
mér Dallémagne par lequel a fait perir beaucoup de 
| Vaieseaux. Ona trouvé sur ce poisson trois Croix Sur 
sa téte Visave dhomme, portant une trophée d’armes, 
de Canons, fusila, lances, etandarts ou de lettres, sont 
Marguées qui Signifient Son nom, apre@aMts, qui veut 
dire je rétourneray du Coté de la Croix au bas du 
Ventre Une téte de Mort, qui Signifie que les Chretiens 
qui auront le bonheur de Souténir Vetat de la Sainte 
Eglive, Séront Victorieux sur les héretiques qui luy 
declarent la guerre.” 


(2) A scaly monster with mammalian head, seven 
| teeth, swallowing a child; six legs, twisted tail, 
| lettered thus:— 


| 
er 
pe 
us 
tl 
Pp 
tl 
re 
o! 
k 
a 
h 
E 
| 
| i 
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“ Déssigné et gravé daprés lanimal mesme 4 Tarascon 
en provence; elle féut deffaite par S** Marthre avec la 
pérmission de dieu, elle dévorét tous les Enfants quélle 
pouvoit atrappér et béaucoup dautres pérsonnes.” 

The latter only bears the publisher’s name, thus : 
“A Paris, Chez Fauré.” 
R. Morton Mipp.etoy, Jun. 


Isvention or ALCoHoL.— 

“A physician of the thirteenth century, Arnold of 
Villa Nova, is said to have been the first person who tells 
us distinctly that an intoxicating epirit could be obtained 
by the distillation of wine. He seems to have considered 
this a new discovery. His disciple Raymond Lully 
popularized his master’s knowledge......confident...... that 
this new fluid was the uviversal medicine...... destined to 
renew the energies of man’s decrepit race.”—E., Peacock 
on “Church Ales” in the Archeological Journal for 
March, 1883, p. 1. 

What foundation is there for these statements ? 


Portraits or Pirt.—Can any of your readers 
kindly help me by giving me the whereabouts of 
any of the following portraits of the younger Pitt? 

1779. Drawing by H. K. Sherwin of Lord Chat- 
hawm’s illness in the House of Lords. (Engraved.) 

1794 and 1799. Two crayon drawings by S. de 
Koster. (Engraved.) 

1795. By Hickel. (Engraved.) 

17— (?). Picture by Hickel of Pitt in the House 
of Commons, with other portraits. 

1797. By W. Miller. (Engraved.) 

1799. By W. Owen. (Engraved.) 

1799. Full length by Sir R. Ker Porter. (En- 
graved.) 


1801. Drawing by H. Edridge. (Engraved.) 
E. 8. 
23, Eccleston Square, 8. W. 


Atmanacs.—Can any of your readers tell me 
how to find the almanacs in the British Museum 
Library? Iam well aware that I must search in 
the catalogue under “Ephemerides,” but the 
volumes so endorsed afford me no help in finding 
regular common British almanacs in sequence. 
They are mixed up anything rather than chrono- 
logically, and under various names, so that unless 
one knows the name of the compiler, or perhaps 
the publisher, it is almost impossible to find an 
almanac for the year required. No general 
calendar or secular almanac for finding dates at 
any period will answer my purpose. Say, for 
instance, that I want the series of actual almanacs 
extending during the last quarters of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, ex. gr., year by year 
from 1575 to 1600, 1675 to 1700, under what 
head am I to search for them ? Nemo. 


Beystry held a commission as lieu- 
tenant of marines 176-, and is said to have fought 
in America, In 1765 he appeared on the stage, 
from which he retired in 1796. Subsequently he 


is said to have been barrack-master at Knights- 
bridge Barracks, Any information concerning 
his career previous to his appearing on the stage, 
and subsequent to his quitting it, especially date 
of birth, of commission, of appointment as barrack- 
master, &c., and of death, will greatly oblige. 


Massincer Queriges.—On what authority rests 
the statement of Hartley Coleridge that Massinger 
wrote nothing in prose? What is the origin of the 
phrase “Geneva print” in The Bondman, I. i. 13? 


Bath and County Club, Bath, 


“Spriva Caprain.” — What are the meaning 
and origin of this phrase, employed by Thackeray 
apparently in a contemptuous sense ? C. F. 

8, St. Mary’s Road, W. 


“ LUXDORPHIANA E Haunie, 1790. 
—Where can I find an English translation of the 
above work on Plato by Luxdorf? The British 
Museum does not contain one. Will “N. & Q.” 
come to my assistance? B. 

[Ne translation of any work of Luxdorf has, we 
believe, appeared in England, } 


Bure.—How came the Earl of Bute (Minister of 
George III.) to be interred at Stanford Rivers, in 
Essex ? R. H. Busk. 


Marriace or Pepys.—Can any one inform 
me upon what authority the date of the marriage 
of Samuel Pepys is stated by Lord Braybrooke 
as October, 1655, and by the Atheneum (1848, 

. 551) as December 1? Osmunp 

90, Hagley Road, Birmingham. 


Replies. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI'S PAINTING OF “ THE 
LAST SUPPER.” 
(6 ix. 507.) 

At the time when Domenico Pino, Prior of 
Sta. Maria delle Grazie, at Milan, wrote his 
Storia Genuina del Cenacolo insigne dipinto 
da Leonardo da Vinci, at the end of the last 
century, the order in which the apostles are 
placed in the picture seems to have been quite 
undetermined. He says that for all his searching 
he could find no sort of documentary or other 
certain evidence about it, but he gives a tradition 
from “the learned librarian of the convent,” 
though expressly abstaining from vouching for its 
authority. It varies in so many instances from 
what now appears to be the indisputably correct 
version that it is curious to peruse it. Of course 
there is no question that the three apostles next 
our Lord on his right are St. John, Judas, and St. 
Peter; but next to St. Peter he places St. Bartho- 
lomew, because the said librarian thought he could 
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discern some faint remains of his name on the 
edge of his garment. The next is, of course, seen 
to be St. James the Less by his likeness to Christ, 
and the last he considers to be Thaddeus or Jude. 
Then he goes on: “ The first on the left of Christ 
is positively Thomas, because ‘ si legge tuttavia il 
nome nell’ orlo della veste.’” Now, it is not very 
clear what is intended by “the first on the 
left of Christ,” because the apostle who in his 
earnestness has risen from his seat (while the 
others have stretched forward so as to leave him 
no place at table), and has thus come close to the 
Saviour, is not the one seated next to Christ, nor, 
therefore, the one the librarian probably intended 
to designate. Nevertheless, it is he who is now 
considered to be Thomas, 

“The second is probably Andrew, because slightly 
like Peter, his brother; the third, Simon ; the fourth, 
Matthew, because he has the resolute manner which 
would be characteristic of a receiver of customs ; the fifth, 
Philip ; and the sixth, James the Great, as he wears the 
vesti sacerdotali, which become his character of Bishop 
of Jerusalem,”’ 


There is, however, now, at all events, nothing to 
distinguish his dress from that of the others. 

Giuseppe Bossi, the Milanese painter who, early 
in the present century, was commissioned to exe- 
cute an oil copy from which to work the large 
mosaic reproduction now at Vienna, was an 
ardent worshipper of Leonardo, and set about his 
undertaking with much earnest study, the result 
of which he has given to the world in his highly 
interesting and exhaustive treatise Del Cenacolo di 
Leonardo da Vinci, filling a large quarto volume. 
Before setting to work on his own, he thoroughly 
examined more than twenty principal copies which 
had been made within two hundred years of the 
original paintiog. In one of these—that in the 
convent of Ponte Capriasca, executed in 1565— 
he observed that the names of the apostles were 
written on the borders of their dresses, and he 
devotes the whole of the second book of his work 
to showing how well the delineation suits what is 
known or can be inferred of the character of each. 

Dr. Sighart, in his monograph on the original 
rayon studies for the heads of the apostles, now 

t Weimar, points out that this order exactly 
allies with Leonardo’s own designation of them 
ut his drawings, and may be taken as good evi- 
dence of his intention. Piccozzi adopted it, and it 
has since been copied, I believe, into most modern 
manuals and guide-books. It is as follows :— 

St. John sits on the right hand of Christ, and 
rext him Judas (who bas now no salt-cellar under 
his elbow); then St. Peter, who has risen to appeal 
to the beloved disciple to learn the truth of the 
terrible secret, their heads almost touching, though 
‘the chiefest apostle” really sits below Judas. 
This completes the first of the four groups of three 
into which the apostles are divided, the second 


group on this side of the table being composed of 
St. Andrew, St. James the Less—strikingly like 
our Lord in countenance—with his hand on Peter's 
shoulder, urging him to prompt St. John, and, like 
St. Thomas on the opposite side, almost left with- 
out a place at table, and St. Bartholomew, who 
occupies the returned end of the table. The place 
next our Lord on his left hand is occupied by 
St. James the Great, with his arms outspread ; 
St. Thomas, who, as described above, has almost 
risen to his feet and with raised forefinger menaces 
the traitor,* comes next ; and then St. Philip, his 
hands meeting on his breast. The last group con- 
sists of SS. Matthew, Jude, and Simon, occupying 
the returned end of the table, the corresponding 
place to that of St. Bartholomew. 

This order was an innovation on that which 
had prevailed up to that time. I think nearly 
always Judas had been placed alone on the 
opposite side of the table. I do not speak of 
illuminations merely, but of most of the important 
frescoes.t It was equally an innovation to put St. 
John on the right hand of Christ; this had been 
the place of St. Peter, and the left washis. This is 
80, for instance, in the very fine example discovered 
in 1845 in Via Faenza at Florence, and by some 
ascribed to Raffaelle himself. Next to St. Peter 
in this picture sits St. Andrew, with a long 
white beard, then St. James the Less, with the 
same type of face as the Christ, and even more 
finely expressed, then St. Philip, and last on that 
side St. James the Great. That St. Johnis placed 
on the left does not suffice to detract from his 
character of the beloved disciple, for he is made 
to recline on the table right in front of the 
Saviour, who has his hand on his shoulder, Next 
him comes St. Bartholomew, represented as young 
with remarkably fine eyes; St. Thomas is young also, 
almost girlish, but with a thoughtfal expression, 
possibly a portrait of Raffselle; between them sits 
St. Matthew, stern and old; the table ends here 
with SS. Simon and Jude, as in Leonardo’s pic- 
ture, only their places are reversed. The name of 
each is written under his feet, except in the case 
of St. Thomas, who wears his on the neck-em- 
broidery of his dress. Judas, it may be remarked, 
is decidedly handsome. 

This picture has great similarity of treatment} 


* So says Bossi. Piccozzi saya the position of his 
hand betokens an oath to avenge his Master. 

+ In the small gradino picture by L. Signorelli, in 
the Accademia Florence, he is standing there, and has 
not even a seat provided for him. The small compart- 
ment of the Last Supper in Duccio di Buoninsegna’s 
panel picture, in the cathedral of Siena, is an exception. 
Half sit on each side of the table, those placed opposite 
the Saviour turning their profiles to the spectator, I 
have lost my note of the Andrea del Sarto at S. Salvi 
outside Florence, but he, as well as later painters, more 
or lees followed Leonardo. 

} Particularly in scenes of the Passion appearing on 


© 


@ 
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with that of Cosimo Roselli in the Sistine Chapel, 
though it is very superior both in drawing and 
expression. But Roselli, too, has made Judas 
good-looking, and he occupies so much space in 
showing his face to the spectator that he quite 
separates our Lord from St. John, who thus 
cannot fulfil the Gospel account of having leant 
upon him. The apostle next St. Peter wears 
the long beard of St. Andrew, and the next, by 
his personal similarity to Christ, is, of course, 
St. James the Less, and the two earnest, bearded 
men who fill up the table on the right hand are 
doubtless St. Philip and St. James the Great. 
Beginning again at the opposite end, we have SS. 
Simon and Jude, then an old saint and a young 
one, no doubt St. Matthew and St. Bartholomew 
(for Roselli divides the apostles into twos, as 
Leonardo places them in threes), and thus St. 
Thomas is left, as it were, alone ; for though St. 
John does not recline on the Saviour, he still does 
not turn away from him. 

In this picture the table* has been already 
cleared by serving men, who wait solemnly at the 
extreme ends of the picture (notwithstanding that 
dogs gambol on the floor), nothing being left but 
an ecclesiastical chalice and the particle which the 
Saviour is in the act of blessing. 

The “Last Supper” of D. Ghirlandaio in the 
smaller refectory at S. Marco, Florence, places 
the apostles in much the same order. Judas 
again sits alone,t facing our Lord, and again he is 
made good-looking. A cat sits behind his chair. 
St. Peter here, again, is on our Lord’s right hand, 
St. John on the left, St. James, with a marked 
likeness in feature to the Saviour, next to St. John. 
Their positions are the same in the other picture 
attributed to Ghirlandaio in the convent adjoining 
the Ognissanti Church, though there are greater 
movement and energy here, and higher finish at S. 
Marco, St. Thomas occupies the same place in 
these as in the Via Faenza, and is depicted as 
equally girlish, though not of the same type. I 


both in the background above the tapestry of the guest- 
chamber. 

* The table describes an arc of a circle, It is more 
usually straight or with rectangular returned ends, as in 
the picture next described, But there is one, from the 
Catacombs, in the Vatican Library, where it is horse- 
shoe 

_t In this picture he has no nimbus. I think the other 
pictures I have described give him one. Roselli certainly 
does. In one of the early panel pictures in the Vatican 
Library he has a b/ack nimbus, and in another none. 

t A monk, who showed me the Cena at S. Martino, 
Trevi, said of a similarly placed cat there, that it was 
not intended to accompany Judas, but the abbot, whose 
chair was placed under this spot, and it betokened the 
vigilance he ought to exercise. It struck me, however, 
that Judas in this picture was made particularly wide 
awake ; he has his finger to his nose, and his whole 
manner shows that he suspects it is of him that John 
and the Master are whispering. 


forbear to pursue the treatment in other examples, 
out of regard for your space. R. H. Busk. 


In reply to W.S. L.S., I copy the following 
from Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, vol. i., 
with reference to Leonardo da Vinci's painting of 
“The Last Supper ”:— 


“ The moment selected is the utterance of the words, 
‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, that one of you shall 
betray me,’ or rather the words have just been uttered, 
and the picture expresses their effect on the different 
auditors. It is of these auditors, his apostles, that I 
have to speak...... Next to Christ is St. John; he has just 
been addressed by Peter, who beckons to him that he 
should ask ‘of whom the Lord spake’:—his discon- 
solate attitude as he raised himself to reply, and leans 
his clasped hands on the table, the almost feminine 
sweetness of his countenance, express the character of 
this gentle and amiable apostle. Peter, leaning from 
behind, is all fire and energy. Judas, who knows full 
well of whom the Saviour spake, starts back amazed, 
oversetting the salt ; his fingers clutch the bag, of which 
he has the charge, with that action which Dante de- 
scribes as characteristic of the avaricious :— 

* Questi risurgeranno del sepulcro 
Col pugno chiuso,* 

These from the tomb with clenchéd grasp shall rise.’ 
His face is seen in profile, and cast in the shadow; with- 
out being vulgar, or even ugly, it is hateful. St. Andrew, 
with his long grey beard, lifts up bis hands, expressing 
the wonder of a simple-hearted old man, St. James 
Minor, resembling the Saviour in his mild features and 
the form of his beard and hair, lays his hand on the 
shoulder of St. Peter—the expression is, ‘Can it be 
possible? Have we heard aright?’ Bartholomew, at 
the extreme end of the table, has risen perturbed from 
his seat; he leans forward with a look of eager attention, 
the lips parted; he is impatient to hear more. (The fine 
copy of Uggione, in the Royal Academy, does not give 
this anxious look, he is attentive only.) On the left of 
our Saviour is St. James Major, who has also a family 
resemblance to Christ; his arms are outstretched, he 
shrinks back, he repels the thought with horror. The 
vivacity of the action and expression are wonderfully 
true and characteristic. (Morghen, the engraver, erro- 
neously supposed this to represent St. Thomas, and 
placed on the border of his robe an inscription fixing 
the identity, which inscription, as Bossi asserts, never 
did exist in the original picture.) St. Thomas is behind 
St. James, rather young, with a short beard; he holds 
up his hand threatening,—‘If there be indeed such a 
wretch let him look to it.’ Philip, young and with a 
beautiful head, lays his hand on his heart ; he protests 
his love, his truth. Matthew, also beardless, has more 
elegance, as one who belonged to a more educated class 
than the rest; he turns to Jude and points to our 
Saviour, as if about to repeat His words, ‘Do you hear 
what He says?’ Simon and Jude sit together (Leonardo 
has followed the tradition which makes them old and 
brothers). Jude expresses consternation ; Simon, with 
his hands stretched _out, a painful anxiety.” 

Cecer eT Aupax. 


The following is the order of the apostles re- 
presented in this picture, beginning from its right: 
(1) Philip, (2) Lebbseus Thaddeus (St. Jude), (3) 
Matthew, (4) Judas Iscariot, (5) Peter, (6) John 


{* L'Inferno, vii. 56.} 
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(the beloved disciple), (7) Thomas, (8) Simon the Lady Eastlake is brought in at all. He seems to 
Canaanite, (9) James Lebheus (James the Less), | put it forward as if to prove that her appreciation 
(10) James the Elder, (11) Andrew, (12) Bartholo- of the picture was in some way or other opposed 
mew. The best copy of the picture extant is in to mine, which happens to be the very contrary 
the Royal Academy, and was painted by Marco) of the fact. In my poor leisure I have attempted 
Oggione for the Grand Chartreuse at Pavia. Ato study the works of the great painters sur 
very excellent facsimile was published by Day & | place rather than the various tracts upon them 
Son, the eminent lithographers, in chromo-litho-| with which we are now continually inundated, 
graphy, many years ago; proofs eight guineas, | so I have not read Lady Eastlake’s own words ; 


8. X. Ave, 2, 


rints six guineas, I possess a copy, and it is | 

rom the very interesting little book issued with | 
it that I am able to give the above information. 
Mr. H. C. Selous superintended its reproduction. 
Tisy Tim. | 


De Stendhal, in his Histoire de la Peinture en | 
Italie, says:— 

* Sous une ancienne copie de la Céne qui est 4 Ponte 
Capriasco, j'ai trouvé une inscription latine qui indique 
le nom des apdtres, en commengant par celui qui est 
debout, & la gauche du spectateur. S.int Barthélemy, 
Saint Jacques le Mineur, Saint André, Saint Pierre, | 
Judas, Saint Jean, Jésus, Saint Jacques le Majeur, Saint 
Thomas, Saint Philippe, Saint Matthieu, Saint Thadée, 
Saint Simon. Cet ordre est assez probable. Je veux 
dire qu'il est trés-possible que cette inscription existat 
sous la freeque originale, et que d’ailleurs les deux ou 
trois apdtres qu'il est facile de reconnitre au moyen des 
détails donnés par I’Evangile, ou par les anciens auteurs, 
sont p'acés dans le tableau comme dans I'inscription, 
Le caractére de cette copie de Ponte Capriasco est la 
facilité.” 


Ricnarp Epecumse, 

83, Tedworth Square, 8. W. 

Lanzi says, Storia Pittorica, vol. iv. p. 160:— 
“ Simile industria usd per ritrarre nell’ uno e nell’ 
altro 8. Jacopo belle forme convenevoli al lor 
carattere.” But which figures represent these two 
saints? Leonardo was a year looking for a suit- 


able Judas, Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings, 

Sat 1x Magica Rites (6 ix. 461; x. 
37, 57).—I scarcely think Mr. Carmicnaxt can 
hope that the very small jokes with which he 
attacks my quite unpretending statement about 
Judas and the salt-cellar will amuse the readers 
of “N. & Q.”; but I leave that to them, and 
only observe, on my own behalf, that if he has 
attained security from ever himself making a 
slip of the pen (it bappened that I did not see 
a proof of the paragraph in question, or the 
slip complained of would, of course, have been | 
corrected) he must be less overburdened with | 


occupations than most of us at the present day. | 


Nevertheless, it does not appear that he has at- 
tained this immunity; for, notwithstanding his 
stone-throwing, he has some vulnerable glass about 
his premises—at all events, the most good-natured 
construction I can put on the solecism with which | 
he concludes his reply is that it is a slip of the 


pen. 
I fail to see, however, why this quotation from 


but what we may guess to be the view she 
intended to express in the cited passage, so 
far from opposing mine, tallies so closely with 
it that I cannot forbear transcribing the note I 
scribbled down at the spot when I first saw the 
picture, some fifteen years ago :— 

© After all one has heard of the deterioration of the 
painting, agreeably disappointed to find the surpassing 
dignity and tenderness of the Christ, the exquisite grace 
of John, the busy indignation of Peter, and the earnest 
commotion of the whole table, divided with well balanced 
art into four natural groups of strongly individualized 
figures, are all still admirably apparent.” 

I equally fail to see why Mr. Carmicnar. 
favours us at this particular opportunity with the 


| flourish about his knowledge of Milanese art- 


treasures, as he has no personal observation to 
offer on the point at issue, which alone could 
have given occasion for treating us to the informa- 
tion. 

But the whole of this is beside the question. 
And I fearlessly reassert: (1) That there is no 
overturned salt-cellar now in the picture ; if it 
was there it has been painted out on some occasion 
of restoration. The table-cloth lies smooth under 
the hand which clutches the money-bag. There 
is, indeed, a mark where the surface may have 
been repaired, but it is not so near the wrist 
as the salt falls in the engraving. (2) That, never- 
theless, the tradition of the incident having been 
introduced to embody the popular superstition of 
the fatal omen of spilling salt has been familiar to 
me from childhood ;* though, of course, as in the 
case of many symbolical allusions in early pictures, 
the art of the painter introduces it as a cursory 
event.t 


* As Mr. CARMICHAEL seems to treat the allusion to 
an omen as a captious idea of mine, I quote a part of 
what Bossi says on the subject: “ Nel mentre ch’ egli 
si tragge indietro...... rovescia una saliera e sparge il 
sale, augurio funestissimo presso quasi tutte le antiche 
nazioni e fra molte anche delle moderne. Lungo sarebbe 
il raccogliere le moltiplici sinistre interpretazioni che 
vi sidanno, Quella perd che piii d’ ogni altra fa al caso 
nostro, é la indicata da Ilario Mazzolari nella sua descri- 
zione del Cenacolo,” 

+ The opportunity for it occurs easily enough, in St. 
Peter's eagerness to reach St. John’s ear, to do which he 
has to pass behind Judas, forcing him forward on the table, 
St. James the Less also pressing forward to touch St. 
Peter's shoulder. I do not think the careful student of 
the picture will discover any agitation in the mien of 
Judas, but rather dogged stolidity. Kugler says he has 
a “yerschlossenes Profil,” and that those seated on the 
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Together with these assertions I repeat my 
comment that the discrepancy deserves inquiry. 
In all probability the episode was originally intro- 
duced, and the entire absence of any trace of it 
at present shows how much the picture has been 
painted over; but it is probably long since it dis- 
appeared, for Prior Pino, in his elaborate descrip- 
tion of the picture, says that Judas is leaning val- 
garly (villanescamente) on the table, but does not 
mention the salt-cellar, as he would undoubtedly 
have done in so minute an account, had it been 
extant at his time. The critical author of the 
Nuova Guida (1787) likewise says “appoggiandosi 
villanamente,” and nothing more, thongh his ac- 
count is also very detailed. Goethe’s observation, 
quoted by Mr. Carmicnakt, is to the point, and 
goes some way towards showing that the spilt salt 
appeared on the wall so late as his time; but it is 
also not impossible that he wrote his remarks at 
home, as people are wont to do, helping their 
memory of detail with engravings; and therefore, 
unsupported, is not absolutely conclusive.* It could 
not have been there at the time Mrs. Jameson saw 
the picture, yet she similarly says, “ Judas...... 
starts back [he certainly is moving forwards, not 
backwards] amazed, oversetting the salt,” evi- 
dently writing from an engraving. 

There is another incident of the delineation of 
Judas which has provoked discussion, The hand 
which rests on the table holds fast a bag of money, 
and it has been maintained by different critics (1) 
that this bag contains the “ price of blood ” lately 
received ; (2) that it is the common purse, of which 
he had the charge. Bossi discusses the two views 
dispassionately, deciding himself in favour of the 
latter; and the natural conclusion would be that 
while this picture shows such a marked and original 
departure from the older conventionalisms, yet 
that this bit of symbolism was too convenient 
to be renounced; it seems incredible any one 
should conceive even the blackest traitor parading 
the price of his crime on such an occasion. Count 
Verri, however, who disputes whatever Bossi ad- 
vances, opposes him here also, stoutly maintaining 
the former view. 

In conclusion I will beg Mr. Carmicnart to 


right of Christ generally present an appearance of still- 
ness and watchfulness, opposed tothe “ Schreck, Entsetzen, 
und leidenschaftliche Aufregung,” which he finds only 
among those in the left division of the table. 

* Referring to Dr. Sighart’s work since making this 
suggestion, I find he actually says that Goethe had 
Bossi’s cartoons before him while writing his observa- 
tions on the “ Cenacolo,” precisely as I had guessed ; and 
Bossi, having taken so much notice of the salt incident, 
would be sure to insert it in his copy, just as present 
copyists go on inserting it every day. He givesa minute 
collation of the variations he found in different copies, 
and specifies that this incident occurred in one executed 
in 1540-50, at his time in the possession of a Mr. Day in 

ome, 


refer to line 14, p. 132 of Count Carlo Verri’s 
Osserviziont on Bossi’s book. He will there find 
that a more practised art critic than I pretend to 
be, in a well-printed volame of closely studied 
adverse criticism, has committed a similar slip of 
the pen to mine by writing “ Diirer” in place of 
“Leonardo.” Such things may happen to the 
best of us, R. H. Busx. 


May I add my testimony, from carefal personal 
inspection this year, to that of Miss Busx as to 
the absence of the salt-cellar from the Milan “Cena- 
colo”? I have heard its presence in engravings, 
&c., accounted for by the fact that these are 
generally taken from an early copy in the Louvre 
which has the salt-cellar, and not from the ruined 
original. How or when it first appeared is still 
to be explained. Has the point been discussed ? 

Mr. CarMicHAkt wastes a good deal of cheap 
and rather ponderous sarcasm on Miss Busk’s 
obvious slip, but, despite his “ more or less good 
knowledge of Milan and its art treasures for the 
past twenty years,” carefully avoids committing him- 
self by any statement of his personal knowledge 
of the fact in question. Whatever Goethe may 
have seen or describes, I can testify that there is 
now no trace of there having been a salt-cellar in 
the original ‘* Cenacolo.” H. M. C. M. 


Allow me to add my name to that of Miss 
Busk as that of one other who has failed to find 
in the “Cenacolo” at Milan the spilt salt-cellar 
which Mr. Carmicuakt has no doubt that Goethe 
saw. I have looked very earnestly for it, for I 
must admit that I had associated the superstition 
about the ill luck of spilling salt with the action 
of Judas, familiar to all in the engravings of the 
work, aud was disappointed not to find it. I 
came to the conclusion that it was an invention of 
Marco Oggione. It is true that Belotti, or Mazza, 
or Barozzi may have painted it out. But is this 
likely ? 

Me. Carmicnart, who has known Milan and 
its art treasures for the last twenty years—a period, 
however, which does not go so far back as the 
date of Barozzi’s restoration—does not say that he 
has seen it. Can he do so? Or can any of the 
many correspondents who have taken the trouble 
to point out Miss Busx’s obvious slip of the pen 
take the further trouble to clear up this point, 
discarding from their minds all impressions con- 
veyed by recollections of Oggione’s copy or the 
engraving which Raphael Morghen made from 
Matteini’s cartoon—impressions by which even 
a Goethe might be influenced—and stating only 
what they know that they saw on the convent 
wall ? KIULIGREW. 


I can confirm Miss Busk’s statement about the 
salt-cellar in Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last Supper.” 
I noticed this point particularly, and the salt-cellar 
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is not overturned. I remember seeing an engrav- 
ing in the room, in which the salt-cellar was repre- 
sented as overturned, and I turned again to the 
picture to make sure that I had not been mis- 
taken. This was in the early part of 1882. 
G. W. Tomutson, 
Huddersfield. 


I was a little surprised to find Mr. Brack had 
omitted the curious passage in Ezekiel xvi. 4: 
“And as for thy nativity, in the day thou wast 
born...... thou wast not salted at all, nor swaddled 
at all.” Freperick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Quvaviver (6" ix. 288, 354, 390).—Pror. 
Sxear’s derivation of this word from a supposed 
Italian compound word acqua vipera may at first 
sight appear plausible, but it will not bear one 
moment's investigation, and is in fact impossible, 
inasmuch as it is based upon a palpable misunder- 
standing (1), and upon an indisputable mistake (2). 
With regard to (1), it is quite true that in Sher- 
wood’s Index to Cotgrave there is,“ A quaviver, 
tumbe, vive, traigne, 4 Marseil.,” and that in Cot- 
grave himself we find, “ Traigne, the sea-dragon, 
viver, quaviver : Marseillois”; but Pror. Skeat 
is evidently quite wrong in supposing that Sher- 
wood and Cotgrave wished to point out quaviver 
as a Marseillesexpression. In both cases quaviver 
is given as an English word; how, then, can it be 
Marseillese? No; traigne was the word which 
they both wished to give as coming from Marseilles; 
and that this is so can be inferred from more than 
one consideration. In the first place, Sherwood (his 
dictionary being English-French) naturally puts 
his English words in roman letters and his French 
words in italics, and accordingly we find quaviver in 
roman, and Marseil., asreferring to traigne, in italics, 
Cotgrave, on the other hand (his dictionary being 
French-English), uses roman letters for the French 
words and italics for the corresponding English 
ones, and accordingly we find “ Marseillois,” as 
referring to “traigne,” in roman. But where we 
find the word quaviver unaccompanied by traigne 
there we do not find anything said about Marseilles. 
Thus, in Cotgrave the word ** Tumbe” is explained 
to mean “the great sea-dragon or quaviver ; also 
the gurnard, called so at Roan,” which I take to 
mean that at Rouen the word tumbe=gurnard. 
And so again, s. v. “ Vive,” we have simply “the 
quaviver or sea-dragon.”* So much for the mis- 
understanding (1). 

But if quaviver was not a Marseilles word—and 
I have just shown that there is not the slightest 


* We now see why, though in Sherwood “ Marseil.” 


might have been taken to refer to tumbe or vive just as 
well as to traigne, I preferred to consider it as referring | 
to traigne only, for tumbe is apparently a Rouen word, 
and vive is not described as belonging to any dialect, and 
so is pure French, 


evidence of it either in Sherwood or in Cotgrave — 
then the remainder of Pror. Sxeart's note, as 
being based upon this supposition, falls at once to 
the ground. And even if quaviver (in the form 
of quavivre) had been a Marseilles word, Pror. 
Sxear’s derivation of it from a supposed Italian 
acqua vipera would still be impossible. I have 
already observed more than once that Pror. 
Skeat, who is evidently more familiar with the 
languages of the Teutonic and Scandinavian family 
than he is with those commonly called Latin, has 
a tendency to overlook the fact that the same 
rules of word-formation do not hold good in the 
two families of languages. Water viper is very 
good English, and Wassernatter (which means the 
same thing) is excellent German; but no one would 
ever think of translating them into Latin by the 
words agua vipera; and acqua vipera is just as 
little Italian as aqua vipera would be Latin. Italian 
does sometimes follow Latin forms very closely; 
but when it does so and there is a genitive in 
Latin this genitive is always indicated in Italian. 
Thus the Latin words aqueeductus, terre motus, 
and the Low Latin aqua vite* have been per- 
petuated in Italian, and there they have assumed 
the forms acquedotto (or acquidotto), terremoto 
(or tremoto),+ and acquavite, the Latin genitive in 
being represented by ¢, or in one case by i. But 
the Italian genitive, or rather substitute for a 
genitive, is much more commonly used, and the 
ordinary equivalent of “water viper” would no 
doubt be vipera d’acqua, just as water-rat is 
sorcio d’acqua.t So much for the mistake (2). 
F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 

P.S.—I notice that in my note, ix. 391, a trans- 
position has taken place in the last line of note ft, 
for it ought to stand “by adding a consonant (g 
or, in English, q).” 


Carrinpo (6 ix. 407, 514). — Admiral 
Smyth’s Sailor’s Word-Book contains the follow- 
ing entry under this word, “One of the car- 
penter’s crew.” The term is not to be found in 
either Falconer’s or Young’s Nautical Diction- 
aries, nor is it in Jal’s Glossaire Nautique. 

Georcx F, Hoorer. 

Streatham, 


Titus Oates acain (6™ §S, viii. 408, 499 ; ix. 
213, 291, 337, 445; x. 36).—I am very much 
ashamed of myself for overlooking Roger North’s 

* Agua vitis was also used (see Ducange), and the 
Italian word acgua vite may possibly come from this 
form. 

+ The moto is frequently, and I should say more com- 
monly, written and pronounced muoto in both cases, 

t Sorcio also means mouse—the Fr. souris, and topo is 
often used for rat, and sometimes ratio; still Baretti in his 
dictionary gives nothing more than sorcio d’acqua for 


water rat, 
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notice of Titus Oates. I must have read it years 
ago, and strangely forgotten it, as the story of the 
mother’s dream comes back upon me now that I 
am reminded of it. Roger North is not wrong in 
saying that Titus was sent to St. John’s, but it 
was a year and a half after he was entered at 
Caius. He became a sizar at St. John’s, Feb, 2, 
1668/9. Prof. Mayor could give us a copy of 
the entry, and tell us who the Arminian tutor was. 

Aveustus Jessorp, 


Carey Famity (6" S. ix. 69, 329, 413, 497). 
—Is it known why the Earls of Monmouth, the 
Viscounts Falkland, and Barons Hunsdon in- 
variably spelt their name with an e, viz., Carey; 
and for what reason did this family name become 
altered into Cary? 


Torrennow (6% §S, x. 25). — Without the 
ancient spellings all suggestions as to the deriva- 
tions of place-names are mere guesses. Torpenhow 
may, however, be a corruption of Thorpendhow, 
the syllabication of which would be Thorp-end- 
how (not Tor-pen-how as given at the reference 
above noted). If the guess I have hazarded is 
correct, the derivation would be from A.-S. thorpe, 
a village ; A.-S. ende, the end; and Old Norse 
haugr, a hill,—the hill by the end or outskirts of 
the village. Freperick Davis. 

Palace Chambers, 8t. Stephen's, S.W. 


Sullivan (“Cumberland and Westmorland, 
Ancient and Modern,” Celtic Glossary, p. 38, edit. 
1857) gives the following :— 

“Torpenhow, H.C. tor, hill; C.C. pen, hill; with a 
D. ending of the same meaning—Pr. torpenna, accenting 
on the second ; this renders impossible any such deriva- 
tion as Torpen's how. Cf. Penhow, Monmouth.” 
Sullivan is here very emphatic in his rejection of 
the derivation advanced in the Saturday Review. 
Nicholson and Burn (vol. ii. p. 124), give the same 
derivation as Sullivan, but also suggest as an 
alternative thorp-pen=town-hill. I conclude Mr. 
Fenton has only made a slip of the penin making 
tor British and pen A.-S. 

Joun Hamerton Crump. 

Fernylea, near Penrith, 


Whatever may be the true explanation of this 
name, “ the usual explanation,” which your corre- 
spondent gives, is, of course, wrong to style pen 
A.-S. The Celtic pen is found in many names. 
Here are two instances of names where the second 
syllable has been added, apparently when the 
meaning of pen was no longer understood. Pen- 
hill in the North Riding of Yorkshire, and Penhill 
close to Cardiff. Torpenhow in the map of Cum- 
berland in Camden’s Britannia is written Tor- 
penny; it is so given, also, in Spelman’s Villare 
Anglicum, 1678. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Tot-Pepy-Penwitn (6% §S. ix. 449). — Ban- 


is more valuable for the collection of names which 
it contains than for the interpretation it offers of 
them. Of the name in question the following 
explanation may be interesting to your corre- 
spondent :— 

1. Tol is the Corn. toll, or toul, a hole, cognate 
with W. twill, Ir. and Gael. toll, Manx towl. 

2. Pedn is a late corrupt form of Corn., Welsh, 
and Breton pen, or penn, a head, Ir. and Guel. 
ceann, Manx cione. 

3. Penwith is a compound of pen and guit, 
blood, and so supposed to mean “ promontory of 
blood.” 

The meaning of the entire name is given by Dr. 
Bannister as “the holed headland of Penwith”; 
but in accordance with Cymric construction the 
phrase ought rather to mean “ the hole of the head 
of Penwith,” as tol is a noun. Or it is possible 
that tol is a modification of tal, end or top, and 
that the name means “‘ the top of Penwith head.” 
The Welsh form would be Till (or tal) pen Pen- 
with, meaning “ the hole (or top) of Penwith head.” 

Guanirvon. 


The derivation of this well-known name, Tol- 
pedn-penwith, is not difficult except in the last 
syllable. Tol is Cornish for hole. This is a 
common Aryan word, running through half the 
languages of Europe. Pedn is later Cornish for 
pen, ahead. It is one of the commonest surviving 
Cornish words :— 

“Tre, pol, and pen, 
By which you know the Cornish men.” 

Penwith is the westernmost and, I believe, largest 
hundred and deanery in Cornwall. The deanery 
was divided a few years ago, but still contains 
twenty-five parishes. The meaning of the name, 
then, is “ the holed headland of Penwith.” Now 
the question may be asked, “ What is the meaning 
of Penwith?” and this is not so certain a matter. 
It is sometimes thought to mean “ the white head,” 
or “the head or peninsula of separation.” The 
latter would be descriptive, as marking the separa- 
tion of the two seas by this tongue of land ending 
in the Land’s End. . As for fol, it occurs often in 
Cornish names, ¢.g., Men-an-tol, the holed stone 
near Penzance, Tolcarne in Newlyn West, Tolcarne 
in Carnmenellis, Tolverne, &c. 

W. S. Lacn-Szrrma. 


There is a Cornish word toll, which means a 
hole, the Welsh equivalent of which is twill. Pedn 
is late Cornish for pen, which means “ a summit or 
promontory ”; it also has the signification of “ end,” 
as the Latin finis. The Welsh is the same word 
pen, or penn. Penwith appears to be a reduplica- 
tion of pedn and with, which I believe signifies 
“care,” in the sense of to beware. I should suggest, 


nister’s Glossary of Cornish Names (Williams & 


from a knowledge of the ancient language of my 
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county, that the meaning of the three words was 
“a hole on a mountain which you should carefully 
avoid.” Iam not aware of any other place-names 
with tol. I should advise Mr. Carpew to consult 
the Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum, as the only work 
with which I am acquainted that gives an ap- 
proximate meaning to the Cornish language. 
Epwarp R. Vyvyay, 


Tol-Pedn-Penwith=“the holed promontory to 
the left”; tol=a hole; pedn=pen= headland. 
The hundred in which the Land’s End is situated 
still retains the name Penwith. See A Week at the 
Land's End, by Blight, pp. 86,106. There is a 
Eone called Tolverne (foreigner’s hole) between 
Malpas and Falmouth: see Tourists’ Guide to 
Cornwall, by Tregellas, p. 74. Tolcarne is the 
name of a place in the parish of Camborne, Corn- 
wall. F. W. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


Pedn and Pen are really one and the same ; 
ef. Cornish quidn (modern spelling gwidden), 
Welsh gwynn, In Cornubian place-names Pen 
is applied to a district forming a promontory, 
Pedn to a particular headland or rocky point ; 
but there are exceptions to this rule. Pen- 


Affpuddle and Toner’s Puddle in its neighbour- 


hood. The two latter places are approached 


|merely by by-roads; but Tolpuddle stands on 


the high road that runs from Wimborne to Dor- 
chester, and probably has its name from a toll-gate. 
The Welsh for Tol Pedn would be Pen y Twill. 

C. W. &. 


Cornish toll is a hole; pedn is for pen, end, 
extremity, head, the upper part (like bedn for ben ; 
gqwydn for gwyn; todn for ton). Camden renders 
Penwith the left-hand promontory. ‘‘ But,” says 
Polwhele, ‘‘I find the south called by the ancients 
the right, and the north the left. Now Penwith 
is the southernmost hundred of all Britain ; Pen- 
gwith, or guydh, the most conspicuous high land, 
or Pen-iet, the head of the island”; and he refers 
to Baxter and Lhuyd. R. 8. Cuarnock. 


English Chronicle, anno 997, C, i.e, Abingdon 
Chron.: “ Her...... ferde se hereabutan Defenanscire 
into Sefern mn@an...... and zfter pam wendon eft 
abutan Penwi8 steort on pa sud healfe, and wendon 
pa into Tamer mupan.” JD (the Worcester Chron.) 
reads Penwed, and the Laud MS. has Penwiht. 
Steort, lit. tail, here denotes headland, I suppose, 
and is an English addition to the name. Earle 


with is the name given to the westernmost hun- 
dred of Cornwall. Here with is synonymous with 
guidn, meaning “ white.” Tol (Welsh pwill, Irish 


quotes the Brut y Tywysogion: “King Henry 
collected an army against Gwynedd and Powys 
‘o’r van eithief o Gyrnyw lle gelwir Pengwayd, tt 


poll) signifies a hole, and is also used adjectively. | hyt y vann eithiaf o Brydyn Ile gelwir Penbla- 
Hence Tol-Pedn-Penwith would seem to mean|thaon’; i.¢, from the land’s end of Cornwall, an 
“The holed headland of the white promontory.” | which is called Pengwayd,” &c. He gives no fir 
I was | further reference. P. Zutwoop Rovsp. It 
considered to e rea nd’s End. There is 0 
also a Cornish word pol (closely allied to the Irish),]| Rario Manvracture (6 S. x. 28).— The th 
signifying a hollow or bottom. Tol occurs in | “Quick Work in Coat Making” is fully described all 
many other Cornish place-names, e.g., Tolcarn, | in Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. i. p. 825. The in 
“the holed cairn,” Tolvean, “little hollow,” both | hero was Sir John Throckmorton, of Newbury, in 
in Penwith. Though I cannot refer to it, I believe | Berks, who in 1811 offered to lay a wager of one fro 
Me. Carpew will find these words duly explained | thousand guineas “ that at eight o’clock on a par- ro 
in the vocabulary appended to Borlase’s History | ticular evening he would sit down to dinner ina is 
of Cornwall. Portuminster, | well-woven, well-dyed, well-made suit, the wool of Cr 
: which formed the fleece on sheep’s backs at five ‘ 
me holed perforated Dent. | Flock on the moring” won by “on 
a pit or chasm that measures about a hundred on June | 
feet in depth and eight in diameter. Penwith 
is the wane ef the Gistelet, The bended of subject of a large lithograph, showing the various of 
Penwith includes all the country to the west of | which is to bo fund in country inne 
a line drawn from Redruth to Ouddan Point, near (as at Alcester, Wexford, &c.) in South Warwick- W 
nes 
ee, In this same district, not far from 7 ‘ Este. me 
adron, is the ancient monument called the Sir John Throckmorton, in 1811, was the cause ye: 
Men-an-Tol, or Holed Stone ; and at Constantine, | of this, by offering a wager. The cloth was made hes 


near Falmouth, is, or was, another, known as the 
Tolmean or Tolmén, which, of course, is the usual 
term for monuments of this class. ‘lolmen Point 


at Greenham Mills, Newbury. The work was 
begun at half-past five o’clock in the morning, and 
Sir John sat down to dinner in his new coat at a } 


is the name of a promontory in St. Mary’s Island, | quarter-past six. He won the wager with some mo 
one of the Scilly group ; and Tol Carne is that of | time to epare, for the substance of it was that the tho 
a pile of rocks near Penzance. The Tol in all | wool should be on the sheep at five and in his coat Sta 
these names has the same meaning. at eight. The wager was for a thousand guineas, ord 

In Dorsetshire is the village of Tolpuddle, with | There is an account in Chambers’s Book of Days, bu 
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vol. i. p. 825. I have seen a coloured print of the 
business in a farmer’s house. Ep, MARSHALL, 


A few weeks ago I was at Weston-under-Wood, 
Cowper's village, and there I saw, in the little inn 
called the “ Yardley Oak,” a coloured print of the 
remarkable manufacturing feat which took place 
at Newbury, Berks, It presented a panoramic 
view of the various stages, shearing, spinning, 
weaving, tailoring, until the wool taken from a 
sheep in the morning appears at dinner as a well- 
made coat on the back of the gentleman by whom 
all the arrangements were made, and who thus 
became the winner of a large wager, R. W. 

Brompton, 

(Mr. Manvex states that an account has already ap- 
peared in“ N.& Q.” Mrs. Cuartotre G, Boer sends 
us the account from Hone’s Table-Book.] 


MS. Account or BATTLE or TRAFALGAR (6" §, 
ix. 261, 283).—It may be worth noting that Capt. 
Cumby’s letter, now printed for the first time, was 
read, and is mentioned by Sir N. H. Nicolas in 
the Nelson Despatches, vii. 172, note :— 

“The editor has been favoured by the Rev. Anthony 
Cumby with the copy of a very interesting letter written 
in March, 1828, by his late father, Capt. Cumby, who, 
as First Lieutenant of the Bellerophon, succeeded to the 
command when Capt. Cooke fell, describing her pro- 
ceedings. The only additional particulars are, however, 
that the men at the quarters on the lower deck wrote 
upon some of the guns in chalk ‘ Victory or Death,’ 
and that one of the grenades thrown from L’Aigle set 
fire to the gunner’s store-room,” &c, 

Tt seems strange that Sir Harris Nicolas should 
not have noticed that the account of the men 
chalking “ Victory or Death” on their guns was 
already given in the Naval Chronicle, xvii. 361, 
ina memoir of Capt. John Cooke. There is also 
in the Naval Chronicle, xv. 203-208, an extract 
from a letter written by an officer of the Belle- 
rophon, which is dated Dec, 2, 1805, and which 
is very interesting for comparison with Capt. 
Cumby’s letter. Georcs F, Hooper. 

Streatham. 


Rerormapes (6 §, ix. 348, 432, 511; x. 50), 
—When Abernethy gave instructions to one class 
of his patients, they were accompanied by the 
advice, ‘Read my book.” There was no such 
ambition on my part when I spoke of the Holy 
War of the R.T.S. as “my edition.” I merely 
meant the edition which I possess, There is no 
year on the title-page ; but my copy appears to 
have been in the possession of some one in 1843. 

Ep. 


Morse (6% §. ix. 507; x. 34).—I believe ‘‘to 
morse =to prime,” is a recognized old Scotch word, 
though no doubt obsolete. In Keith’s Church and 
State in Scotland, appendix, p. 67, there is an 
order, under date 1552, “That all the thre 
hundrethe men be hagbutteris furnishit with 


Powdir, Flask, Morsinghornis, and all othir Geir.” 
Sir Walter Scott uses the word morsing-horn as 
= to powder-flask in the Lay of the Last 
instrel, canto iv, 14 :— 
“ Buff coats, all frounced and "broidered o'er, 
And morsing-horns, and scarfs they wore.” 
Tt is true that in Longmuir and Donaldson's 
Scottish Dictionary, 1880, “to morse” is not 
given, but they have “ morsing-horn, a powder- 
flask or priming horn”; and “ mwrsing-poulder, 
powder used for priming,” and derive the words 
from French, “ Amorce, prime, priming.” As 
these two words were certainly used in public 
documents in 1552-66, it is plain that the meaning 
of “ to morse” was then generally understood, and 
that it was equivalent to “ to prime.” 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Morse is no misprint, but a word full of meaning. 
From its expressiveness it is just such a word as 
the great Sir Walter would be delighted to hear 
drop from the lips of some caustic Caledonian 
rustic, and to utilize on the occasion when 
Father Eustace reproves the thief and ruffian 
Christie of the Clinthill. That morse does not 
appear in Jamieson is no conclusive reason against 
its being formerly used. One gentleman, recently 
dead, collected in a small Border town several 
hundred Scotch words not in that valuable dic- 
tionary, which I hope will, with hundreds more, 
appear in an enlarged edition of Jamieson which 
is nowin preparation. Scotch philologists know that 
morse, with its evident compound remorse, comes 
from mordeo, morst, to bite, from which come at 
least fifteen words more. In its primary meaning, 
to bite, it varies in the Scotch tongue from a simple 
nibble to a snap. In the sentence referred to it 
means that “‘ he of the Clinthill” was eagerly in- 
dulging in biting, stinging, or gnawing thoughts of 
slaughter. Its secondary meanings also include the 
idea of plotting and conspiring. Morse also assumes 
the form of murd in the phrase “ He is just murdin 
at it.” Jamieson has not this verb either, but he has 
murdic-grups, i. ¢., belly-ache or a colic, from the 
same root to gnaw, to pinch. That the word as 
a misprint should have been printed and read 
by millions for fifty years without being challenged 
and altered exceeds the bounds of probability. 
Many more knew Scotch when it issued from 
the press than now, and could explain it to 
inquirers. If it had escaped Sir Walter's own 
eagle eye hundreds of his admirers must have 
asked him for an explanation. 

Domrniz Sampson. 


Bepr’s Cnarr (6% §. ix. 509).—Brand de- 
scribes this chair as “‘a great two-armed chair, 
said to have been deposited here (Jarrow) ever 
since the dissolution of the monastery. It is of 
oak, and appears to have been hewn out with an 
axe, except that at the top of the back the cross- 
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piece is mortised to the standards or upright parts 
which serve both for legs and its support; these 
with the seats and sides are very ancient, but the 
back, according to the person who shows it, has 
since been added.” Brand wrote thus in 1789, 
and adds, “In the Antiquarian Repertory, vol. ii. 
p. 113, is given a plate of the chair” (History and 
Antiquities of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, London, 
1789, vol. ii., foot-note to p. 61). Many members 
of the Archeological Institute will doubtless visit 
Jarrow Church during their meeting in Newcastle 
next month, and this relic will, I am sure, be 
inspected with no ordinary interest. 
J. Manvet. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Otp (6% S. x. 47).—In the extract 
from Stevins’s MS., inserted by A. E. Brae in his 
edition of Chaucer's Treatise on the Astrolabe, there 
are memorial lines on the months of a date not 
later than 1555 (“N. & Q.,” 4™S. vii. 464, 525). 
Mr. W. J. Lorrie has shown that the memorial 
lines occur in Grafton’s Abridgment of the Chro- 
nicles of England in 1570 (“N. & Q.,” 4™ 8. vii. 
386). Mr. Tuomas Wricnart has cited them from 
Winder’s Almanac for 1636, Cambridge (in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, January, 1863, quoted in 
“N. & 4" S. vii. 386). Mr. Lorrie has 
found the French in a Book of Hours of the fif- 
teenth century (“ N. & Q.,” 5™ S. i. 260). 

Ep. Marshatt. 


Foreian Monumentat Brasses (6% S, x. 26). 
—With reference to the mention of the Rev. 
W. F. Creeny’s rubbings of foreign brasses, I 
should like to state that I have just seen some 
specimens of the pages and illustrations of his 
proposed book on the subject, and that I can 
strongly recommend it as likely to be a splendid 
work in folio, to which foreign as well as English 
antiquaries and libraries ought to subscribe. Mr. 
Creeny’s address is Norwich. C. R. Mannie. 


Literary Fame (6™ S. ix. 467; x. 13).—To 
the instances in “N. & Q.” for July 5 may be 
added Charles Dickens’s Pecksniff, Pecksniffian. 
How often, too, do we hear a man called a regular 
Dominie Sampson, which with “ Dryasdust ” 
makes Scott contribute at least two words to the 
English language. G. B, 

Upton, Slough, 


CARICATURES OF THE Motreapy Exve.ore 
(6™ S. ix. 508).—There is a caricature of the Mul- 
ready envelope in Theodore Hook’s Choice Hu- 
mours, published by Hotten (circa 1865). 

Hvucn 


I have in my collection of odds and ends 
Nos. 1 to 6 of Rejected Designs for Postage Enve- 
lopes, published by J. W. Southgate, Library, 
164, Strand, in June, 1840. No, 1 is by Fredk. 


Froom, and the remainder by Madeley. An- 
other, with C. J. CO. in the left-hand corner, pub- 
lished by White, 59, Wych Street, Strand, bears 
a close resemblance to the original design by Mul- 
ready. I also possess No. 1 of Fores’s Comic En- 
velopes, designed and engraved by J. Leech, “ pub- 
lished by Messrs. Fores at their Sporting and Fine 
Prints Repository and Frame Manufactory, 41, 
Piccadilly, corner of Sackville Street.” 
Everard Home Coremay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I have in my collection the following Mulready 
imitations :— 

Four designed by W. Mulhead, R.A., published 
by W. Spooner, 377, Strand. 

Four signed ‘* Madeley Del.,” published by J. W. 
Southgate, 161, Strand ; date, June 8, 1840. 

One, also by the same publisher, but signed 
“Fred Froome Del.” 

One signed “R. S. Hurst, No. 3,” published by 
Ackermann. 

All the above are the same size as the Mulready 
envelope, but I have one double the size, called 
“The New Post Office Envelope,” from a design 
by Moll-Rooney, R.A.M.; Thomas White pub- 
lisher, 59, Wych Street, Strand. This large one 
was also issued in colours, As nearly all these 
names are assumed, it would be interesting to 
know the real names of the artists. 

Emity Coxe. 

Teignmouth, 


An illustrated article on these appeared in the 
Leisure Hour. I have not a file to consult, but I 
should say it was at least fifteen years ago. 

J. P. Epmowp. 


Tae Famity (6 S. ix. 169).—I have 
only just seen in a back number of “N, & Q.” a 
question, signed Gatuvs, relating to this family. 
I have never seen a complete pedigree of the 
Forsyths, but am trying to compile one. If your 
correspondent is still desirous of information on 
this subject, I shall be much obliged if he will 
communicate with me direct. 

H. W. Forsyra Harwoop, 

12, Onslow Gardens, 8.W. 


Tennis iii. 495; iv. 90, 214; v. 56, 73; 
vi. 373, 410, 430, 470, 519, 543; vii. 15, 73, 134, 
172, 214; viii. 118, 175, 455, 502; ix. 58, 335, 
394).—I have lately, in going over the new edition 
of Wright’s Glossarves, fallen in with a form giving 
considerable support to the explanation of the 
name of tennis suggested in my Dictionary, which, 
oddly enough, has not been referred to in any of 
the numerous speculations on the subject appearing 
in your columns. 

In the first place, as the name is exclusively 
English, we should look for the explanation in 


some English word descriptive of a characteristic 
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feature of the game. Now, I have cited in my 
Dictionary a passage from Spenser on the state of 
Ireland in which the verb to tennis is used in the 
sense of driving to and fro: “ These four garrisons 
issuing forth upon the enemy will so drive him 
from one side to another, and tennis him among 
them.” The only question will be whether tennis, 
here used as a verb, is not a mere metaphor from 
the name of the game. But, I argued, there is no 
necessity for such a supposition, inasmuch as a 
probable origin of the word, in the sense required, 
may be found in the Fr. tamiser, “to searce, to 
boult” (Cotgrave), Du. temsen, to sift (Kilian). 
The m before s in temsen would naturally become 
n in passing into English, like the m of Fr. temps 
or tems, in Eng. tense. But in Wright’s Glossaries, 
p. 809, I find that tense was actually used in the sense 
of a bolting sieve, and in all probability as a verb 
in the sense of bolting flour: “‘ Hoc taratantarum, 
Anglicé, a tense. Hic taratantarizator, Anglicé [as 
printed], a censare.” As no sense can be made out 
of the form censare, it cannot be doubted that it 
should really have stood tensare. It is obvious 
that the operation of bolting flour would afford a 
most familiar image for expressing the idea of 
driving something backwards and forwards. 
H. Wepewoop. 
31, Queen Anne Street. 


Royat Marriace with A Stave (6% x. 9, 
37).—Bouillet, Atlas d’Hist. et Géog., 1865, gives 
Bathilda the epithet of Saint; describes her as 
“of Saxon origin (d’origine Saxonne),” not saying 
a word about her position as a slave ; states that 
she was married to Clovis II., King of Neustria 
and Burgundy, afterwards King of France, in 649, 
became a religious at Chelles in 665, and died in 
680. As for her sons, “ Capet, Valois, and Bour- 
bon,” they may, perhaps, be left to the Jew 
Apella. Bouillet knows them not, but calls the 
issue male of the marriage of Clovis and Bathilda, 
Clotaire III., King of Burgundy, Neustria, and 
France ; Childeric II., King of Austrasia, and of 
Neustria and France ; and Thierry III., King of 
Neustria and Burgundy, of Austrasia, and of 
France. 

What may have been the birth of Bathilda, or 
Bathildis, I do not as yet find stated. But the 
ane “Royal marriage with a slave” certainly 

as the appearance of connoting a slave by birth 
(like the so-called ancient family of Hatt, who, 
whether or not such was really the name borne 
by their forefathers, were unquestionably of servile 
origin, teste J. M. Kemble, Cod. Dip. Alv. Saz.), 
which Bathilda, whatever her parentage, does not 
seem to have been. The query, therefore, I sub- 
mit remains unanswered until proof is given of the 
existence of a queen fulfilling the other conditions 
of Anon., and who was of servile birth. 

Noman. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Recueil de Fac-similes a l’ Usage de l’Ecole des Chartes, 
Livraison IiI. Forty-eight Plates. (Paris, Picard.) 
We have already drawn the attention of our readers to 
this important palzographical publication, issued by the 
Director of the French Ecole des Chartes. The third 
fasciculus, which has recently been brought out, equals 
the two previous in point both of historical interest 
and of artistic finish. The plates are the work of M, 
Dujardin, and when completed are to form 250 specimens, 
illustrating the various characteristics of medizval writ- 
ing. Of these 130 are now before us, arranged so as to 
make up seventy-five distinct plates. A fourth livraison 
is announced, which, in addition to more facsimiles, will 
contain several tables allowing the student to classify 
these documents either by order of dates or by subjects, 
cr, again, according to the languages employed. This 
fresh instalment will terminate the first volume of 
the series. There are two or three points which deserve 
noticing in connexion with this useful and valuable 
publication. In the first place, it must not be supposed 
that we have here the earliest effort made to provide 
materials for the pupils belonging to the Ecole des 
Chartes. This is, no doubt, the first collection of 
medizval facsimiles selected by French erudition for 
students at large; but previous to it a set of upwards of 
600 specimens had appeared, though not for sale to the 
general public, and reserved exclusively for the scholars. 
These specimens, taken at a time when the art of photo- 
graphy had not reached its present perfection, were not, 
certainly, worth while circulating extensively, and the 
examples which it is intended to publish hereafter will 
suffice to assist scholars in their paleographic researches. 
We must, in the next place, allude to the extreme variety 
of the documents chosen for publication, The present 
fasciculus contains specimens of handwriting beginning 
with the ninth century and extending so far as the 
eighteenth. Let us mention a few: Fragments of a 
catalogue of the archives of the Holy See (fourteenth 
century); English statutes (fourteenth century); extracts 
from a register of the Chancery of Pope Alexander V. 
(thirteenth century); examination conducted before 
the tribunal of the Inquisition at Alby in 1300 ; passages 
taken from the liber niger of St. Maur des Fossés (four- 
teenth century); Bible of Theodulphus (ninth century) ; 
translation of the New Testament made by one of the 
Albigenses (thirteenth century). The concluding fac- 
simile (No. 130) reproduces the beginning of the romance 
of Maugis d’Aigremont, from a MS. of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge. This last item leads us to mention that the ex- 
tracts taken from MSS. of a more particularly literary 
nature are few in number (Angier’s translation of The 
Dialogue of St. Gregory, Provengal songs, Romance of 
Alexander, &c.), for the simple reason that, the collec- 
tion being chiefly intended for persons studying palzo- 
graphy and diplomatica, the more useful specimens were, 
as a matter of course. those of a legal, historical, and 
political character. Finally, the reader will observe 
nine fragments (5-13) in medizval German; they refer 
to the small state of Montbéliard, and were selected to 
illustrate a series of lectures delivered at the Ecole des 

Chartes on the Teutonic languages. 


An Older Form of the Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an 
Angle. Attributed to Dame Juliana Barnes, (Satchell 
& Co.) 

The Angler's Notebook and Naturalist’s Record. No. 1. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Messrs, SATCHELL scem never to tire of conferring 

benefits on the “scholarly angler,” We sincerely hope 
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that they will meet with the success which such enter- 
prise as theirs so thoroughly deserves. This older form 
of the Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an Angle is printed 
from the manuscript which was formerly in the posses- 
sion of the typographical historian, Mr. William Herbert, 
but now is one of the most interesting features of Mr. 
Denison’s famous collection of angling literature. The 
manuscript is written on five sheets of paper folded 
quarto-wise, and is, according to Prof, Skeat, probabl 
of an carlier date than the middle of the fifteenth 
century. If the professor is right—and we know no one 
who is better qualified to give an opinion on such a subject 
—it follows that Mr, Denison’s manuscript is an older 
form of the treatise than that which appeared in Dame 
Juliana Barnes's book, printed by Wynkin de Worde in 
1496, From what we bave said,our readers will easily 
understand that this tract is one of peculiar interest, 
especially as Mr. Satchell has ascertained, after a careful 
collation of the text of the manuscript with the text of 
1496, that there is a considerable difference between 
them, not only in the orthography and phrasing, but 
even in the sense. 

The Angler's Notebook is to be completed in twelve 
numbers, and is conducted by the editors of the Biblotheca 
Piseatoria. Under such guidance it should succeed, 
The cover is sdorned with an illustration of the curious 
old woodcut which figures on the title-page of Leonard 
Mascall's old Beoke of Fishing with Hooke and Line. 
Among the contents will be found an interesting note by 
Mr. Watkins on that rare old book Dr, Gardiner’s Booke 
of Angling. 

We have received a small pamphlet entitled History 
of the Parish and Manor of Ruardyn, alias Ruardean, 
It has been reprinted from the eighth volume of the 
Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archao- 
logical Society, and is written by our valued corre- 
spondent Sir John Maclean. It is a model of succinct- 
nese, and in its twenty-five pages will be found the brief 
history and chronicle of this Gloucestershire parish, 
which is bounded on one side by the river Wye. Anti- 
quaries are so often carried away by the exhilarating 

leasure of research that theyare frequently tempted to 

e too diffuse when thoroughly interested in their subject. 
Sir John Maclean has not, however, fallen into this 
error; and though his contribution to local history is 
commendably short, it is, at the same time, thoroughly 
exhaustive. 


Tue English Illustrated Magazine has a ballad of 
Sark by Mr. Swinburne, and an essay entitled “‘ The 
Master Builders,” by the author of “Historic Win- 
chester.”"—*“ Chronicles of English Counties,” in All the 
Year Round, deals with Leicestershire, John Wycliffe 
is the subject of an essay in the eame periodical,—The 
Cornhill has essays on “ Beaumarchaia” and on “ Our 
Lady of Lourdes.”"—Longman’s Magazine supplies a 
posthumous article of Dutton Cook on “ Thackeray and 
the Theatre.”"—Mr. C. A. Ward continues in the Aati- 
quarian Magazine ‘‘ The Forecastings of Nostradamus”; 
Mr. C. Walford, his “ History of Gilds”; Mr. Maskell’s 
“A Dead Flemish City ” has great interest.—The Scottish 
Review contains an interesting and a valuable paper on 
“ The Scottish Language,” and a second on “ The Eng- 
lish and Scottish Clergy.”"—“ County Characteristics : 
Sussex,” by H. 8S. Hewlett,” and “A Tangled Skein 
Unravelled,” by Dr. Charles Mackay, arrest attention in 
the Nineteenth Century—In the Contemporary, Prof. 
Seeley writes on Goethe, and Principal Grant on the 
British Association at Montreal. 

To the list of bibliographical curiosities they publish, 
Messrs. Field & Tuer have added Quads, a collection 
of jokes and ana turning upon printing, the miniature 


edition of which is a gem of typographical execution ; 
Canada’s Poe; Fining Down without Banting ; 
Thought Reading, or Modern Mysteries explained, 


Messrs. Watertow & Soxs have issued Ye Historical 
Sketch of Ye Old London Street, edited by T. St. Edmund 
Hake, and containing a few excellent illustrations of 
Bishopsgate, Gunpowder- Plot House, &c. 

No. 55 of Ze Livre supplies an admirably cha- 
racteristic portrait of Diderot. The opening eseay is 
on “ Bibliographie et Monographie Moliéresques,” by 
M. Victor Fournel. 


Parr VII, of the Encyclopedic Dictionary of Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. has valuable articles on “ Bar,” “ Baptist,” 
“ Bastille,” “ Band,” &c, 


Our correspondent, the Rev. W. F. Creeny, M.A., pro- 
poses to publish a “ Book of the Monumental Brasses on 
the Continent of Europe.” He intends to make a 
selection of those having most merit as engravings, and 
possessing most antiquarian and historic interest, and 
to reproduce them in facsimile from accurate rubbings, 
A specimen of the workmanship to be employed gives a 
high estimate of the value of such a volume. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


W. J. (“ Knocked into a cocked hat ”).—The explana- 
tion is, obviously, so beaten as to be limp enough to 
doubled up and carried flat under the arm, like the 
— hat of an officer. See “N, & Q,,” 5 8, x, 128, 

Cnas. Jas. Feret (“Cricket ").—Copious notices of 
cricket will be found in “N, & Q.,” 2™ 8. iii, 39; vi. 
133, 178, 217; x. 512; also 4th xii, 48; 5t ii. 121, 
266; ix. 165, 253, 311, 396; xii. 218. 

E. T. (“ Epitaph ”),—Occupies its place in the 
list, and will shortly appear. 

Ronert M. Tuurcoop.—The Festival of Asses is a 
familiar feature in medigwval life. See Dr. Brewer's 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, or, for a more ample 
account, the glossary of Ducange, s.v, “ Festum Asi- 
norum.” A long and valuable essay on the subject 
appears in “N. & Q.,” 2S. v.3. Further information 
is supplied 2” 8. ix. 472, and elsewhere. 

F, J. G. (“ Name of Celebrated Person ”).—The allu- 
sion is to Lord Greville, who in 1806, on the death of 
Pitt, formed a ministry known as “ All the Talents.” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
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NOTICE, 


For Seaside and Railway Reading. 


NOW READY, 
THE 
EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER 


OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Containing 


TALES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Is sold in Monthly Parts and in Weekly Numbers. 
Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Terms for Subscription and Postage: 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Mr. Henny WALKER. 
Sold also at all the Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers, 
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